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The Country Home of Paul Revere at Canton, Mass. 
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The Country Home of Paul Revere] 











hen the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth 
W in 1620 they found the Indian chief 
Chicataubut and his tribe, the Massa- 
chusetts, that great tribe north of the Wampa- 
noags, in full possession of the country. The 
chief, having been paid to his satisfaction, con- 
sented to the occupancy of Dorchester by the 
newcomers, 
His heirs submitted to the government of the 
English, and conveyed their lands to them. 


Dorchester became the largest town in New | 


England. 
Ilills was called Ponkapog, and a section of it 
was reserved for the Indians who had sold their 
land at Neponset for a small sum. The land 
conveyed had an area of forty thousand acres, 
and extended to the Plymouth line, but the 
reservation for the Indians was only six thou- 


That part of it beyond the Blue) 


sand acres, and in 1668 there were but sixty | 


persons to use it. 
The Indians in time became very useful to 


| 


the early settlers, and many houses are standing | 


which they helped to build. One of the houses, 
perhaps, is in the most southerly corner of the 
Indian reservation, where in 1717 was estab- 
lished the first grist-mill, on the east bank of 
the Neponset River. 

For two hundred dollars the Indians granted 
to two Dorchester men forty acres of land and 
the interest in the river, which was to be used 
for the power for the mill. The two men 
agreed with the selectmen of Dorchester ‘‘to 
erect a corn-mill, and to make a small tene- 
ment with accommodations to be let only to an 
honest miller.’’ 
house and mill were built. The grist-mill in 
time was unsuccessful, and the site and water 
privilege were abandoned, 

In the time of the Revolution a powder-mill 


| narrow entry barely large enough to allow one 


| better be retained within the room beneath, one 


a large family; he was the father of eighteen 
children, and how many of them shared with 
him this somewhat contracted domicile is not 
known. It is probable, however, that all were 
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accommodated, as he added a two-story ell to 
the main building. The ell has been removed, 
and is now standing some hundred feet away 
from the original ‘‘house of the honest miller.’’ 
Yet we know it is a structure built by Paul 
himself. 

We enter the original house, this relic nearly 
two hundred years old, through a quaint door 
furnished with a hand-forged lock, the brass 
knob of which raises, not withdraws, the bolt 
that fastens the door. Before us is a narrow 
cireular stairway of eight stairs, that leads to 
the upper story of the house, and ends at a 
trap-door, whether placed there to prevent the 
children from falling, or because the heat could 


may only guess. 
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There are two rooms, one on each side of the 


to close the front door easily, which were the 
living-rooms of the family. These rooms are, 
perhaps, fifteen feet square, although but six 
feet high, and you may examine, through the 
numerous holes in the plastering, the hand- 
made laths in use in colonial days. 

Through the middle of the ceilings are seen | 
the usual huge beams half above, half beneath | 
the plastering. The honest miller was not too 





| portly, we may feel sure, as the doors are only | 


The site was granted, and the 


was established on the land, and there most of | 


the powder for the Continental army was made. 
When, in 1800, 
engaged in making 


was a part of the Ponkapog plantation, he 
bought the mill privilege, and the land on which 
was standing the house and the remains of the 
powder-mill, which had blown up in 1779. 


| all the glass of that time which was brought 
Paul Revere, who was: then | 
bells and cannon in Boston, | 
decided to remove his business to Canton, which | windows are made of oak, three inches square, 


In the house, which is now fast going to) 
ruin, and will soon be but a memory of the | 


past, lived Paul Revere from the close of the are, of course, hand-made. 


eighteenth century till his death. Revere had | 


two feet wide, but he enjoyed a wainscoting | 
round the rooms to half their height, and some | 
boards in the wainscoting are eighteen lashes | 
wide, as are also many of the boards in the 
floor. Indeed, there must have been some large 
trees about here in those days. 

The window-glass has turned purple, as does 


from England, a fact which has proved the 
antiquity of many a house. The casings of the 


two inches of which project beyond the clap- 
boards. The upright pieces are mortised and 
pinned into the ledge, or window-sill, as well 
as into the crosspiece at the top. The clap- 
boards, after battling with the storms of all | 
these years, are in fairly good condition, and | 
The ends do not 
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N silent fear Harry Har- 
¥ | ding and Joe Herrick 
looked at each other; 
then they turned and went si- 
lently down the infirmary steps. 
Typhoid fever! That would 
mean that Rupert would be 
out of everything for the rest 
of the year—out of athletics, out 
of the school life! 

That it might perhaps mean 
even worse than this was a pos- 
sibility which neither 
of the boys ‘enter- 
tained. Rupert was 
so strong, so healthy, 
that indeed the most 
morbid imagination 
could hardly contem- 
plate a fatal termina- 
tion to his illness. 
But that he should 
be ill—and with such 
a tedious disease— 
was bad enough. 

‘*Perhaps it’s not 
typhoid fever,’’ 
Harry said, hope- 
fully, as they walked 
away. 

Herrick shook his 
head. ‘‘She wouldn’t 
have suggested it 
might be unless she’d 
been pretty sure.’’ 

Harry acknowl- 
edged to himself that 
this was reasonable, 
and they walked on 
for a time in gloomy 
silence. Then Her- 
rick suddenly broke 
out: 

“Oh, I feel as if it 
was all my fault! If 
I only hadn’t tripped 
him up that day this 
might never have hap- 
pened !”’ 

‘‘What nonsense!’’ 
Harry exclaimed. 
‘‘What had that to 
do with his getting 
sick now ?”’ 

“You can’t tell; 
it might have every- 
thing to do with it. 
I suppose maybe he 
got all run down being laid up so long without 
exercise. Oh, honestly, Harry, if I could I’d 
take his place now!’’ 

**It will do him almost as much good to hear 
that you felt that way,’’ said Harry. 

In the afternoon Harry went again to the 
infirmary, told the matron what Joe Herrick had 
said, and asked her to repeat it to Rupert. 

She promised to do this, but perhaps the 
message was never quite clearly understood in 
the boy’s fever-burning brain. For typhoid 
fever it was indeed, and of a malignant violence. 

**He must have been walking round with it 
for several days,’’ Doctor Vincent said. And 
when the doctor was eagerly asked to express 
an opinion as to the probable duration of the 
illness, he shrugged his shoulders and answered, 
“*That’s something I can’t predict.’’ 

No one besides the doctor and the nurses was 
admitted to see Rupert, and the reports from 
the sick-room did not for a couple of weeks 
vary much from day to day. During all this 
time his temperature remained high, he was 
generally in a comatose, or, at least, a torpid, 
state; he had periods of delirium. 

When, day after day, the boys stopped at the 
infirmary and received only the report, ‘‘He’s 
just about the same,’’—never the encouraging 
word, ‘‘He’s better this morning,’’—they began 
to grow more grave and apprehensive. Just 
when or how the undercurrent of dread began 
ho one knew ; but it was whispered about that 
Rupert was not improving, and that his mother 
was coming on from Chicago, and that a spe- 
cialist from Boston had been sent for. 

Harry went each morning into chapel with 
the fear that this day the rector would read the 
ominous prayer for the desperately sick. So 
long as that was omitted he felt that Rupert’s 
illness was not critical. Yet Doctor Vincent 
never spoke with any confidence about his 
patient; all he would say was that the disease 
had not yet reached its climax. 

Francis Stoddard went about like one bereft ; 
he seemed really to take no interest in his school 
life any more. He was listless in the class 
which he had once led ; he went off in the after- 
noons alone on snow-shoes through the woods, 
repelling offers of companionship ; he took part 
with only a perfunctory spirit in the exercises 
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of the Pen and Ink, which 
had at first awakened his enthu- 
siasm. 

Harry noticed his apathy, and in 
unobtrusive ways tried to rouse him 


HARRY, WITH HIS HEART BEATING FAST,... 


from it. He appealed to Francis for help in a 
dearth of manuscripts for the Mirror; he had 
Francis chosen as one of the debaters for the 
St. Timothy’s medal in the great Pen and Ink 
debate of the year; and when there seemed 
danger of the boy’s ignoring both these oppor- 
| tunities, Harry got him into a corner one day 
| and talked to him. 

““See here,’’ he said, ‘‘do you think Rupert 
would stand for the way you’re acting? Don’t 
you realize that the one thing he’d want would 
| be to have everything and everybody going on 

just the same as ever? Brace up now, and don’t 
| be any different from what you’d like to have 
him think you. And say, Francis, can’t you 
really let me have a story for next month’s 
Mirror ?’’ 
Francis could not help smiling a little at this 
|appeal. ‘‘I’ll see what I can do,’’ he promised, 
and then he added, ‘‘Thank you, Harry; I 
know you’re right. 
| be of any use, that’s all.’’ 

**Well, haven’t I been feeling blue, too? Not 

that I’m of any particular use, either; but I 
guess I can be as blue as you are.’’ He patted 
Francis on the shoulder; and three days later 
Francis brought him the manuscript, and told 
him that he had begun to work on the debate. 
The days went by, and the question in the 
minds of the boys had ceased to be, ‘‘Would 
Rupert be well enough to row or do anything 
|in athletics toward the end of the year?’’ 
| Doctor Vincent had made it clear to them that 
lof this there was no possibility. Even with 
| the most rapid convalescence it would be unsafe 
for Rupert to attempt any hard exercise for a 
long time to come. 

When this was definitely settled, most of the 
boys in the school lost interest in his case. it 
was not because they were heartless, but it was 
as an athlete that Rupert was mainly known 
to them, and that they valued him. The dread 
which Harry and which Rupert’s other close 
friends were beginning to feel and to try to put 
away from them had not yet occurred to most 
of the fellows, and they merely thought of 
Rupert as having a slow, stupid time, and hoped 

| he would soon be sitting up, at least. 

One morning after prayers, as the boys were 
passing out of the chapel, Harry saw a woman 
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IN ELEVEN CHAPTERS. 


But I’ve felt too blue to} 


a) 
“Tor 


in black sitting the 
rector’s wife. A certain familiar 
expression in her quite unfamiliar 
face caused him to glance at her a 
| second time, and when he came down 


CHAPTER TEN. 


beside 


LOOKED OUT INTO THE ANTECHAPEL 


| the chapel steps he said to Joe Herrick, who 
happened to be at his side: 

‘*Rupert’s mother has come. 

‘How do you know ?’’ asked Herrick. 

‘*I saw her just now in chapel. It must be 
| his mother. She has the same way of looking 
| at you from her eyes. ”’ 

He told three or four other fellows in the sixth 
form; and before going to their rooms for the 
first hour of study, they loitered by the gate to 
see Mrs. Ormsby come out and make up their 
minds if it were really she. They had no doubt 
when she passed them, accompanied by Doctor 
Vincent, and turned with him toward the in- 
firmary. 

The boys had raised their caps as she went 
by, and she had swept them with a friendly, 
inquiring, almost wistful glance, as if she were 
wondering who among them were closest to 
her boy. 

**She doesn’t 
Harry. 

‘*She looks pretty sad,’’ declared 
Windsor. 

Three days later, when Harry and Frank 
Windsor were invited to tea at the rectory, to 
meet Mrs. Ormsby, they found her quite cheer- 
ful. 

‘*The turning-point ought to come within a 
week, Doctor Vincent tells me,’’ she said to 
them, when they asked her about Rupert. ‘‘ And 
the doctor says Rupert is in as good condition 
to meet it as can be expected in so severe a case. 
If it comes to making a fight, I trust him.’’ 

**Yes,’’ said Harry. ‘‘We can all do that.’’ 

At that moment he felt that Rupert could 
have no better ally to aid him in such a fight 
than his mother. She had the same brave heart 
as Rupert, she looked at one in the same brave, 
trusting way. With the sympathy that came 
from appreciation of his own mother, Harry 
felt that Mrs. Ormsby, by sitting at Rupert’s 
bedside and holding his hand, could unite her 
spirit with his and bring him through trium- 
phantly. 

**He sleeps a great deal, and when he isn’t 
asleep he’s drowsy, and his mind never seems 
very clear,’’ Mrs. Ormsby continued. ‘‘Some- 
times he rambles on in talk about his friends 
and things he’s been doing in the school. It’s 


” 


look so awfully sad,’’ said 


Frank 
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all disjointed talk, though, and I 
can’t follow it very well. 

**He’s mentioned your names 
a good many times; and then 
there’s a boy named Herrick 
and another named Stoddard 
that he talks about a good deal. 
This morning he was tremen- 
dously excited, addressing Her- 
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rick. It worried me, he was so 
excited. ‘Herrick! Herrick!’ 
he kept exclaiming, and then he 
quieted down, and 
said over and over 


again, in a consoling 
sort of way, ‘It’s all 
right, Herrick. Never 
mind what the school 
thinks; it’s all right, 
Herrick.’ And when 
he’d said that three 
or four’ times, he 
began to say, ‘Thank 
Herrick, for 
wanting to take my 
place, but I’ve got to 
play this half through 
myself, I’ve got to 
play this half through 
myself.’ He dropped 
off to sleep still mur- 
muring it.’’ 

Harry winked sud- 
den tears from his 
eyes; Rupert had re- 
ceived his message. 

‘*That will please 


you, 


Herrick,’’ he said. 
**T’ll tell him.’’ 
‘I wish I could 


remember all he’s said 
about you, Harry. 
They were very nice 
things.’’ Mrs. Orms- 
by smiled. ‘‘He 
seemed so afraid you 
wouldn’t understand 
why he was refusing 
to do something—to 
join some society, I 
think. He was afraid 
he’d hurt your feel- 
ings.’’ 

**He never did that. 
I—I guess I know 
what he meant.’’ 

Afterward, when 
they went away, 
Harry said to Frank Windsor, ‘‘That was the 
Crown Rupert was talking about.’’ Frank 
nodded and made no answer. 

It was three mornings after this, on Saturday, 
that Harry, trying to solve a neglected geometry 
problem in the few minutes between breakfast 
and chapel, found himself with too little time 
to stop at the infirmary for news of the patient. 
Indeed, he had to go by the building at a run. 
He entered the chapel just as the doors were 
closing, and settled into his seat, breathless. 

He was dreaming through the usual prayers 
when suddenly his senses started awake with 
athrob. The rector, in his deep voice and with 
an even deeper solemnity than that which had 
accompanied the preceding words, had begun 
the prayer—‘‘O Lord, look down from heaven, 
behold, visit and relieve thy sick servant.’’ 

Harry, with his heart beating fast in sudden 
fright, raised his eyes, and from where he knelt 
looked out into the antechapel. The rector’s 
wife was there, with her head bowed; but the 
chair beside her, in which Mrs. Ormsby had 
been accustomed to sit, was vacant. 

From the chancel the rector’s voice, more 
solemn, more impressive, was proceeding; and 
Harry, conscious now of the meaning, closed 
his eyes again and echoed, with ‘a fervent and 
imploring soul, that prayer—echoed it up to its 
submissive alternative—‘‘or else give him grace 
so to take thy visitation that after this painful 
life ended he may dwell with thee in life ever- 
lasting.’’ Against those words Harry closed 
his lips. 

On their way from chapel to the classroom 
the boys of the sixth form commented in subdued 
tones upon the rector’s prayer. Harry demanded 
anxiously of one and then of another if there 
was any news. At last Joe Herrick edged 
through the crowd toward him. 

**IT stopped,’’ Herrick said. ‘‘It’s the crisis. 
Of course they’ ve been expecting it. They can’t 
tell how soon the turn may come, one way or 
the other. He may be like this for forty-eight 
hours.’’ 

‘*Like what?’’ Harry demanded. 

**Fighting for life.’’ 

Harry put his hand out upon the banister 
and gripped it while he toiled up the stairs. The 
strength seemed to have gone from his knees; 
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he had no heart for lessons or for play. Then | crowd will organize an opposition society, and | went snow-shoeing together and found no words | children as well as Samuel, so she must work 


he recalled the brave faith of Rupert’s mother, |that will mean a continuous split in the to confide to each other their joy. 


—‘‘If it should come to a fight,’’—and he kept 
saying to himself as he continued on up the 
stairs, ‘‘Oh, he must get well, he must get 
well!’? 

Mr. Eldredge, usually so even-tempered, had | 
a harassed look in the class that morning, and | 
was severe with the boys who were slow or | 
unprepared. 

He sent Harry to the blackboard to demon- | 
strate a theorem. Harry made his drawings | 
languidly, and Mr. Eldredge looked on with a 
rising exasperation which the rest of the class 
noted. The work was done correctly enough, | 
however; and when he had finished drawing | 
the figure, Harry reached for a pointer with 
which to make his demonstration. In doing | 
this he knocked down an eraser from its | 
shelf. It fell clattering to the floor, and Mr. 
Eldredge, who had for a moment looked away, 
jumped. 

“‘That will do for you, Harding!’ he said. | 
‘*Take your seat.’’ 

Harry turned submissively. The master saw | 
there were tears in his eyes. He called on 
Francis Stoddard to finish the demonstration. 
At the end of the hour he asked Harry to stay 
behind, and when the boy came up to his desk, 
he said: 

‘*Harry, I’m afraid my nerves are not very 
good this morning; you can guess why. I 
needn’t have sent you to your seat.’’ 

‘*It’s all right, sir,’’? Harry answered. ‘‘Mr. 
Eldredge,’’—he looked up at him appealingly, 
—‘*have you heard anything, sir? Do you 
think he’ll pull through ?”’ 

‘*T’ve only heard that his condition is very 
critical.’’ 

The master gathered up his papers and books 
and walked away with Harry, talking to him 
about Rupert and recalling little acts of the boy 
which Harry had never known. ‘‘He’s made | 
the school better for being in it,’’ said the 
master, as they parted. 

Harry sat during the next study hour on the 
window-seat of his room, with a Greek book 
open before him, but he looked out of the 
window more than at the text. He looked 
across at the gabled end of the infirmary, where 
he knew that Rupert lay. 

The things that Rupert had done, and those 
which Rupert had tried and had failed to do— 
he measured beside them his own efforts and 
achievements. 

What was most worthy in these had received 
impetus and help from Rupert; all that was 
mistaken had met Rupert’s opposition. And 
now, as Harry’s thoughts swept back over the 
year, he felt humbly how small and young a 
figure he had presented, how kind and generous 
to him Rupert had always been. At the thought 
of Rupert wasted away to a shadow, delirious 
in a darkened room, gasping for breath— Harry 
threw his Iliad on the table and buried his face 
in his arms. 

That afternoon the Pythians and Corinthians 
played the deciding game for the hockey 
championship; and in the heat of contest no 
doubt the sick boy was forgotten. Pythian 
and Corinthian clashed sticks and sped after | 
the puck with the ardent zeal to win; but when 
the game was finished, and the championship 
rested with the Corinthians, they made little 
parade of their triumph. 

Instead, Tilden, their captain, skated up to 
Bruce Watson, who was leading the Pythians, 
and after shaking his hand, said, ‘‘If you’d 
had Rupert, it would have been different ;’’ 
and then together they skated to the bank and 
asked one of the bystanders if there was any 
news. 

Harry saw only a small part of the game. 
He left it twice to walk up to the infirmary, in 
hope of being the first to receive an encouraging 
bulletin. 

But it was always the same—‘‘Condition un- 
changed.’’ It was the last word that he heard 
from Mr. Eldredge when he went to bed that | 
night; it was the response to his inquiry the | 
next morning. 

That afternoon, at the regular meeting of the 
Crown, which was held in Herrick’s room 
instead of at the sacred rock, owing to a heavy 
fall of snow, Harry put forth his ultimatum. 
It was not conceived on the spur of the moment. 
It was the outgrowth of his reflections during 
the past few days. 

‘*Fellows,’’ he said, ‘‘some of you won’t agree 
with me, but I hope, anyway, you’ll listen. 
You all remember how Rupert Ormsby once 
refused to join our society—and how some of us 
accused him of all sorts of motives. I happened 
to hear the other day—from his mother—that 
in his delirium he’d been trying to explain 
why he felt obliged to refuse—trying to put it 
so it wouldn’t hurt my feelings. We all know 
now there was just one reason why he refused 
—and that was because he thought a secret 
society like the Crown was a poor thing in such 
a school as this. 

‘*Now I want to say to you fellows that in 
my heart I believe Rupert was right! I couldn’t 
help believing it at the time, but I wouldn’t 
own up to it.- A secret society like this is apt 
to give its members a false idea of their impor- 
tance, and make them jealous of the success of 
anybody outside. And it is a cliquey, undemo- 
cratic kind of thing, no matter how well it’s 
run. Some day, if it’s kept alive, a discontented 
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| Harry answered. 





school. 

**Now I propose that we disband—and not | 
only that, but that we go to the fifth formers | 
who are expecting to be elected into the Crown | 
and tell them why we’ve discontinued it, and | 
ask them for the good of the school not to reor- 
ganize it. 

“I wish you’d all talk it over now; and [| 
hope you’ll come to my opinion. I’d like to 
say one more thing, —not as a threat, or anything 
of that sort, you understand, but just because I 
have come to feel so out of sympathy,—and that 
is that if you decide to continue the Crown, I 
want to resign, not only as president, but as a 
member.’”’ 

Herrick spoke up immediately in support of 
Harry’s suggestion. Albree opposed it, and 
Bruce Watson deprecated it. 

The others seemed disturbed in mind and 
unwilling to express an opinion. But at last 
Frank Windsor came out openly in favor of 
disbanding. He acknowledged he had _ been | 
reluctant to take that view, but he believed | 
there was truth in what his roommate said, | 
and he had decided to back him up. 

And that was the beginning of the end. | 
Gradually the others were brought round, and | 
at last the Crown adjourned forever. 

‘Tt will please Rupert when he’s well 
enough to hear it,’? Frank Windsor said to 
Harry, afterward. 

**Tf only he will some time be well enough !’’ 





The next morning it seemed that Harry’s 
wish might soon be granted. The welcome 
news ran through the school at breakfast that 
Rupert had passed the crisis, that the upward 
turn had begun. The prayer for the sick was 
not said that morning in chapel. A new spirit 
of happiness seemed to have awakened and to 
pervade all the school exercises, It shone in 
the faces of masters and of boys. 

In the afternoon Harry and Francis Stoddard 
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UNICE dutifully kissed Mother 
tE Poole good-by, and went back 
into the big, 








into the house, 
honeysuckle-scented front room. 

That room, with delightful possibilities lurk- 
ing in all its nooks and corners, had been a 
source of grief to Eunice ever since she married 
Samuel Poole. She always thought of the 
room as ‘‘the parlor’’; and how many, many 
times she had mentally placed therein her sofa, 
her peacock rug and her black walnut what- 
not! 

But Mother Poole’s high - posted bedstead 
stood in the room instead of Eunice’s haircloth 
sofa, and Mother Poole’s ‘‘ Aunt Rhody ’’ 
rocker tilted back and forth just where it 
would have struck the what-not—if the what-not 





| had ever been there. Mother Poole’s pictures 


were on the walls, and her stuffed cashmere 
birds swayed in brilliant confusion from the 
ceiling. 

Lately, too, Mother Poole’s crutches had 
tapped across the floor, making little regular 
thuds that rasped Eunice’s nerves. 

But why mind that? Eunice sometimes asked 
herself, drearily. It took nothing from the 
charm of a parlor. She would never have a 
parlor. 

Other women had a parlor, and kept it in 
solemn, unused state, only now and then opening 
it with little thrills of pride. Such women 
could take their turns at inviting the sewing- 
circle. 

Eunice had never been to the sewing-circle 
but twice, for it hurt her New England pride 
to accept the simple hospitality she could not 
return. She had never been anywhere, except 
to camp-meeting ; that was long ago, before the | 
children came. 

From early, very early, morning to bedtime | 
she worked hard, and the grim monotony of 
the toil crept into her nature and stiffened it. 
She sometimes told herself, though, that if she 
could only have her parlor to comfort her pride | 
and to rest in, even at rare intervals, she might 
control her temper and keep back hasty words 
and be more ‘‘like folks.’’ } 

It was, as a matter of fact, some of those hasty | 
words, which Eunice had spoken at the dinner- | 
table two days before, that had provoked Mother | 
Poole to set off on a visit to Cousin Charles’s | 
family, over at West Dorset. Eunice recalled 
the words, and regretted them, even as she 
sat in the big front room, in the ‘‘ Aunt Rhody’? | 
rocker. 
But her own shortcomings were not, just | 
now, the chief subjects of her thought. She | 
had had a daring idea, an inspiration, a few 
hours before Mother Poole started for Cousin | 
Charles’s. | 

The haying was almost over now, and soon 
Samuel would go to help True Bennett cut | 
his meadows. He would stay from Thursday | 
morning to Saturday night. 

The bees darted in and out of the open 


window, and a baby breeze fluttered the colony | into practice. She had decided to surprise the | 


| 
| 
| the infirmary was less favorable. 


FUNICE POOLE'S 


Frank 


| Windsor and Joe Herrick, among the can- | 


didates for the crew exercising in the gym- 
nasium, forgot in their pleasant thoughts 
the strain that was being put upon their 
muscles. 

But after a couple of days the report from 
Rupert did 
not improve as had been expected. There was 
still cause for alarm. 

Within two weeks the relapse came suddenly. 
The school heard of it at noon.~ That evening, 
after supper, the rector entered the great school- 
room, where all the boys except the privileged 
sixth formers sat studying. 

They looked up with surprise and apprehen- 
sion as the rector slowly paced up the aisle to 
the platform, looking neither to the right nor 


| to the left. ‘The master in charge of the school- 


room rose from his chair. The rector mounted 
the steps to the platform and stood beside 
him. And all the boys looked up in a breath- 
less hush. 

‘*Boys,’’ said the rector, in a quivering voice, 
unlike that which they were accustomed to 
hear, ‘‘one of your best-loved comrades is lying 
to-night at the point of death. I need not ask 
you when you leave this room to, go to your 
dormitories as quietly, as noiselessly, as you 
ean. ”’ 

That evening Harry Harding, as he sat in 
his room, heard the bell from the chapel tower 
proclaim the end of study. He put aside his 
books, and waited to hear the familiar sound of 
voices and laughter, and of feet tramping up 


| from the study building along the board walk. 


He waited, but he heard nothing. 

At last, in wonder, he went to the window. 
It was a moonlight night. The board walk 
that led past the infirmary down to the study 
stretched shining and empty; but on each side 
of it were boys, singly and in groups, but all 
silent, trudging ankle-deep through the snow. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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alone, and hard. 

The high-posted bed gave her considerable 
| trouble, and she almost got out of patience over 
it. It was all Eunice could do to take it apart 
and put it away in *the stereroom off the 
kitchen. 

But by half past three o’clock the big room 
was empty, and Eunice locked the door and 
went out to see about supper, feeling as if she 
were in sight of her parlor at last. 

It did not occur to her that she was taking 
liberties with Mother Poole’s possessions. But 
she did experience odd twinges of conscience. 

Poor Mother Poole! Eunice had come across 
so many of her little intimate belongings that 
day, and they had appealed to her strangely. 

There was Samuel’s baby picture, framed in 
little close-set pine-cones. There was the crib 
quilt, made of bits of his dresses and pinafores. 
Mother Poole kept that to spread on her knees 
in winter. 

But the sight of these caused no delay. 
Perhaps Eunice toiled the harder to get them 
out of the way. By Friday night the parlor 
was ready, and on Saturday night Eunice cele- 
brated her little surprise. 

She lighted two or three lamps and set them 
about the room, and ushered in Samuel and the 
children. 

In spite of the pains she had taken to make 
the most of her scanty supply of furnishings, 
the big room had a bare look. A prim dignity, 
awing in its effect, pervaded the atmosphere. 
Sam, his face a study of amazement and embar- 
rassed curiosity, tiptoed in, and gazed about the 
room in silence. The three children followed 
silently. The swaying groups of birds and the 
loud ticks of the clock on the mantel were the 
only sounds and motions in the room for a 
while, till Eunice said with a little, uneasy 
laugh: 

‘I thought we’d see how it felt to have a 
parlor like other folks. You better make the 
most of it, for it isn’t goin’ to last long. I’ve 
taken a lot of pains doin’ it.’’ 

Samuel’s eyes followed the fluttering birds, 
then fell to the peacock rug. 

‘*The room looks real pretty, Eunice, and real 
well furnished,’’ he said, gently, ‘‘and mother 
won’t be home for much as a week longer, I 

ess. ”? 

“Tl did think,’’ Eunice continued, fiushing 
with pleasure at the praise, ‘‘I 
did think of havin’ the sewin’- 
circle here while the parlor lasted ; 
but I’ve decided I’ll let it go 
with askin’ Debby Bates to sup- 
per Monday night. I’ll make 
chocolate-frosted cake and floatin’ - 
island, and we’ll set in here and 
sew before supper. I’ll have a 
bunch of honeysuckles settin’ on 
the center-table beside the album 
and the Saratoga views.’’ 

Moses’ short legs bumped 
against the chair-legs with small, 
subdued thuds. He was thinking 
of chocolate frosting. His sisters 
sat up stiffly and folded their 
tanned hands on their knees, in 
awed quietude. Nobody seemed 
really sorry when it was bedtime, 
time to leave the parlor. But even 
when the door was religiously 
closed, what a comfort the thought 
of it was to Eunice! 

On that Monday, when Miss 
Debby was coming to tea, the 
raspberries were dead ripe over in 
the hill pasture, and it occurred 
to Eunice after dinner that her 
glass berry-dish full of the biggest 
of them would be a most fitting 
accompaniment to the floating- 
island pudding. So she put on 
her sunbonnet and went after 











SAM, HIS FACE A STUDY OF AMAZEMENT AND 
EMBARRASSED CURIOSITY, TIPTOED IN. 


of cashmere birds. Eunice looked at them 
with admiration. 

“*IT won’t take Mother Poole’s birds down,’’ 
she murmured. 


need somethin’ sort of strikin’ to set the parlor 


| off. 


‘*The peacock rug can lie in front of the sofy, 
and I’ll spread Sam’s fur sleigh-robe over there 
in the middle. 

**T’ll bring in the corner book-shelves and set 
the vases on ’em. That cup and saucer of 
Ella’s, with the gilt roses, that’ll look nice 
on the top shelf. And Sam’s shavin’ cup is 


real pretty if you don’t know what it’s for. | 


I can turn the shavin’est part of it round 
back to.’’ 

She rocked on in blissful, unaccustomed idle- 
ness, making her little plans. Her thin face 
was full of eagerness. 

‘It’s a pile of work for such a little time,’’ 
she mused. ‘‘But I don’t care! I’ll have a 
parlor if it’s just for one afternoon. 
Charles’s folks’ll keep Mother Poole a month 
or six weeks. If they do, I’ll invite the sewin’- 
circle !’” 

Early on Thursday morning Samuel was off 


started for school Eunice began to put her plan 


‘“They’re ornamental, and I’1l | 


Maybe | 


them. 

Fifteen minutes later Mother 
Poole’s crutches tapped across 
the kitchen threshold. Grown 
| suddenly and unaccountably homesick, she had 
induced Cousin Charles to bring her over from 
| West Dorset. 

The house was very still. Mother Poole 

went on hastily through the kitchen and the 
dining-room to her own room. There Miss 
Debby found her. 
“Come in, Debby ; sit down,’’ she whispered ; 
jand Miss Debby sat down beside her on the 
|sofa. They were old friends, and needed no 
speech to reveal each other’s thoughts; but 
after a long time Miss Debby whispered apolo- 
getically : 

**Eunice wasn’t expectin’ you before Satur- 
day, Car’line. I guess she’ll be a good deal 
surprised. She fixed up the room just to see 
how ’twould look for a parlor, but she was 





goin’ to put your things all back. I don’t 
know how she’|l feel now.’’ 
Mother Poole looked round the room. ‘‘ Poor 


| Eunice!’’ she said, aloud. ‘‘Poor Eunice! It 
looks kind of bare, don’t it? It needs more 
| things. There’s my haireloth rocker and that 
|mahogany table of mother’s—Sam can fetch 
|them in. And the two worked crickets’!l help. 
| I guess we can make it look real parlory and 


| to True Bennett’s, and as soon as the children | furnished, amongst us.’’ 


“*But where’ll you go to, Car’line?’’ 
“Oh, I guess Sam and Eunice won’t mind 
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goin’ up into the south chamber, and their 
room’s plenty big for me. It’s got the prettiest 
view of the river anywheres round, and a little 
chimney cupboard for me to keep my patchwork 
and medicine in.’’ : 

‘‘ Eunice won’t know what to say !’’ ejaculated 
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Miss Debby, in delighted admiration of the plan; | the soil will always be prepared for the wheat 
and Mother Poole said, ‘‘Poor Eunice!’’ once | both by crop rotation and by better methods of 


more, softly. 
The supper was a great success. 


| tillage. It has also been demonstrated that 


And after another five-bushel increase can be brought about 


tea they went, all of them, into the parlor— | by breeding new varieties of wheat which will 


| ‘our parlor,’’ as Mother Poole called it. 











GARDEN, FARM and CROP 
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ITHIN a/| 
ow comparative- | 
ly few years | 


the people of the) 
United States will be 
able to buy bread of 
better quality than 
that now baked for a price relatively cheaper 
than at present is paid for it. 

This will be brought about by the breeding 
of wheat and by improved methods of farm 
management, which will result beneficially both 
to those who eat wheaten bread and to the 
producer. 

Wheat production can and will be placed on 
a better and firmer basis, and it will be done 
by the scientist who is constantly striving to 
create new and better varieties of wheat that 
will yield more abundantly, and by the efforts 
of the farmer, aided by the scientist, to improve 
the management of his farm. 

It is a notable, indisputable fact that the 
United States is primarily and preéminently a 
corn country. Corn is the king of the cereals 
because the warm, dry summer seasons are 
favorable to its growth. Likewise, western 
Europe is a wheat country for the reason that 
its cool, moist climate is conducive to the grow- 
ing of that crop. 

The average yield of wheat in the United 
States is less than fifteen bushels to the acre, 
while in some countries of western Europe the 
production reaches as high as thirty bushels to | 
the acre. By breeding better varieties and by 
improved methods of farm management we can 
increase the yield so that the average output in 
the United States will be twenty-five bushels an 
acre, and no doubt the western European average 
also could be increased several bushels an acre. 
Breeding new and better varieties will add at 
least five bushels to the American acre, while 
improved methods of farm management will 
increase the yield still another five bushels. 
And this will be accomplished within the next 
twenty-five years. 














HOW THE GOVERNMENT AIDED. 





UCH progress has already been made, 
3M and some of the state experiment stations 
in the West have increased the yield a 
few bushels per acre in their states by selection 
and breeding. The United States Department of 
Agriculture also has aided materially, notably in 
bringing from the dry plains of eastern Europe 
the durum, or macaroni wheats, which have 
proved capable of greatly increasing the yield of 
wheat along the western border of the humid 
zone of our Western plains, and extending the 
productive territory into the semiarid region. | 
These wheats have already become a large factor | 
in increasing ‘‘dry-land’’ farming in that country | 
of small rainfall formerly used only for ranching. | 

In America’s great intermountain basin, win- | 
ter wheat has pushed its way northward to | 
central Minnesota and central Wisconsin, and it 
thrives well southward to the Gulf. Spring 
wheat, sown in the spring because it will not | 
endure the cold of winter, occupies the colder 
zones of the northern tier of states, and of ele- 
vated regions beyond the winter wheat zone. 
On the two ocean coasts, along the country’s 
northern boundary and in the elevated regions 
there are many sections too moist or too. cool 
for corn, and these offer good conditions for 
wheat-growing. 

Since the wheat-crop does fairly well in the 
great corn belt and in much of the country 
where corn does not thrive, it is distributed over 
a very wide area. It is peculiarly adapted to 
serve in the crop rotation between corn and grass 
and clover pasture and meadow crops. It is 
suited to the clean, firm furrow slice left after 
the corn-crop, and it serves as a nurse crop with 
which to seed down to clover and grass seeds. 

The problem that confronts the breeder and 
the farmer who is interested in the improvement 
of wheat is that of creating new varieties by 
selection and by hybridization, which will be 
especially adapted to the soil and climatic con- 
ditions of each of the different wheat-growing 
sections and will increase the yield of the crop. 
Since winter wheat yields more than spring 
wheat, the problem often is to make the existing 
winter varieties hardier, so as to supplant spring 
wheats with winter wheats. In other sections 
the problem is to secure varieties which will | 
resist drought; and, in many localities, pro- 
ducing resistance to the disease known as rust 
is an important problem. 

Each section now grows a distinct variety of 
wheat, and many districts are known by the 
kind of wheat grown. The soft wheat district 
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| in the several states where spring wheat should 


' lars—an acre. 


includes mainly New 
England and the Mid- 
dle States; the semi- 
hard winter wheat 
district comprises the 
North Central States ; 
the southern wheat 
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be especially adapted to the peculiar conditions 
|of each district. The experiments in farm 
management and in wheat-breeding at the 
Minnesota and Dakota experiment stations, be- 
gun in 1889, have definitely proved both of these 
statements. 

After trying many methods of wheat-breed- 
| ing, the following general plan was adopted: 
| Five thousand choice berries of a selected 


variety, as of blue stem wheat, which had | 
| yielded more abundantly than other varieties, | 


are counted out, and these are planted in a small 
field in the plant-breeding nursery. The seeds 
|are planted by the aid of a machine, one seed 
| being dropped into each of a long row of cups 
set in a frame, which is thrown over so that 
each seed falls through a tube into a furrow in 
the ground, and is covered with moist soil. The 
machine is then moved forward four inches, 


district embraces the northern part of the and another lot of fourteen seeds is planted in 


Southern States. 


In the hard spring wheat | the next row. 


As the tubes make furrows four 


district are the northern states of the plains; | inches apart, one seed is thus planted in a place, | 
and the hard winter wheat district includes the the hills being four inches apart each way. 


middle states of the plains. 


| 
| 


IN THE EIGHT WHEAT DISTRICTS. | 














areas which are irrigated 
in the western plains and 
mountain states. An- 


These are sown in beds five feet wide and forty 
feet long. 

When the plants have ripened, all the poorer 
ones are cut off and removed, five hundred of 


HE durum wheat district comprises | the largest and best-appearing plants being 
tT western states of the plains, and the kept. 
irrigated wheat district those scattered ears or ‘‘heads’’ each, and all the spikes from 


These strong plants bear four or more 


| 








now call varieties, are sown in small plats so 
as to secure quantities large enough*to plant in 
field test plats. 

The sixth, seventh and eighth years these 
varieties are planted in a large field in plats 
to compare them with standard and other new 
wheats, sown with the horse-irill, and harvested 
with the self-binding reaper and threshed in a 
large machine. 

Beside the new varieties is planted the parent 
blue stem wheat and any other standard or 
new wheats with which they must compete for 
three years for the right to be distributed to the 
farmers of the state. 


MINNESOTA NUMBER 169. 





RAINS from each of the five varieties 
26 are then sent to the mill and to a 
baking expert to be tested for their 
quality for flour-making. 

The average yield per acre for the three years 
is figured out, and the variety which from 
baking tests and yield per acre appears to be 
superior to all the rest is selected as.the most 
desirable distinct new variety. 

The ninth year all the seeds of the particular 
variety chosen are planted, and fifty bushels or 
more of seed wheat are raised. The second new 
wheat thus distributed, Minnesota Number 169, 
was planted on fifty acres of good ground, and 
sixteen hundred bushels of wheat were grown 
in the tenth year. Three hundred farmers, 
distributed over the state, were then selected, 
and the eleventh year four bushels were sold to 
each of the farmers at a 
price two or three times 
that of ordinary wheat. 














other distinctive wheat 
district includes the 
larger part of the Pacific 
states. 

Winter wheat, like rye, 
is planted in the autumn. 
It lives almost in a dor- 
mant state during the 
winter, and is ready to 
make a vigorous start in 
the ‘‘wheat weather’’ of 
the spring, and to reach 
an early maturity before 
the hot ‘‘corn weather’’ 
of the midsummer. 
Spring wheat, like barley 
and oats, is planted in the 
early spring, and ripens 
after the winter wheat is 
harvested. 

In each of the eight 
districts which have been 
named above there are 
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cross section of anther. 


sacs and the central 
mass of tissue 
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flowerless glume 
a single flower 
closed. just after, 
flowering } 
; y 


flowering glume. 


showing the pollen . 
: stigma » 
pollen grains. 









diagrammatic 
_ 
palea 


In this way the wheat 
was tested in the differ- 
ent sections of the state 
in a practical way, and 
was at the same time 
widely distributed. The 
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“ * ater layers Sa farmers reported at the 
the mature seed #*~" ofthe } end of the season their 
a the 75, grain, or bran. results, and were unani- 
incurved surface * : ‘ : 
| of bran on the the stem end \ mous in the statement 
ventral side of the germ, that where the old wheat 
of the seed 


had everaged fifteen 
bushels, the new wheat 
yielded eighteen bushels, 
or twenty per cent. more. 

It is estimated that ten 
thousand acres of this 
wheat were planted in 
the twelfth year, and 
in the thirteenth year 
forty thousand acres; in 
the fourteenth year one 
hundred thousand acres, 


root end of 
the germ. 







flowering 
glume. 





transverse 





section as is 
made by 


a few leading varieties = pention cf the aigma, “ting and in the fifteenth year, 
which make up the great showing an attached “C'S 1905, at least two hun- 
commercial bulk of the ses é pollen grain which #4, #* X dred thousand acres 
wheat. Thus, in the i at flowering, “homly alter flowering. is germinating and ‘ In the case of another 
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spring wheat district, Ayanthers pen fee hen me just down to the ovule ; . new variety introduced 
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grown for the last fifty ‘ ’ millions of acres, to the 
years. 7 filament. ‘ crops of which it is add- 
Fife was first intro- 7 ' / ing fifteen per cent. The 
duced presumably from stigma. fe — ‘ success of this experi- 
Russia, and it still holds florets bearing mmo 2 0 ment demonstrated con- 
4 r flowerless anthers. U , are 
its place in the northern seeds. clusively that scientific 





part of the district. Blue 
stem has gradually 
crowded out Fife in the 


area, and now there is 
probably more of that 
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breeding, followed by 
systematic distribution of 
proved varieties purely 
bred, is a practical means 
by which the wheat-crop 
44 can be increased. 
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filament 
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before flowering, 











variety grown than of the 
other kind. Both of these 
sturdy varieties have 
hard red berries which make flour fairly rich in 
gluten, and which is very tough. This strong 
gluten results in the dough rising into large 
loaves of light bread. These two wheats have 
an especial value because they may be mixed 
with cheaper wheats which have weak gluten, 
thus making good bread from the whole. 

To illustrate the general subject of wheat im- 
provement, this spring wheat district is chosen, 
and the facts given have largely come under the 
observation and in part within the experience 
of the writer. 

The work of introducing varieties, begun by 
the farmers when they first settled in Minnesota 
and the surrounding states, had been well started 
before the public institutions began their syste- 
matic efforts twenty years ago. The Fife and 


varieties tried by the farmers, and in the first | this way it is learned which of the one hundred | tilizes the pistil of that floret. 


VARIOUS PARTS OF WHEAT ILLUSTRATED. 


each plant are cut off and’ placed in separate a hybrid, was being bred. 
The ears in each packet are | to take the place of the two kinds above men- 


seed packets. 


While the experiment 
with this wheat was in 
progress, another variety, 
This seems destined 


shelled and weighed, and all but one hundred | tioned, which, it must be conceded, were the 


| 


of the plants, which have the heaviest crop of | pioneers of the brood of thousands of new 


seeds, are discarded. 

Seeds from each of these one hundred, chosen 
as the best of the five thousand plants grown 
the first year in the nursery beds, are planted 
the second year. When ripe, the wheat in each 
nursery plat is harvested and the number of 
plants are counted, as some of the hills are 
vacant. These bundles, when well dried, are 
run through a small threshing-machine devised 
for the purpose, although several of the plats 


| are manifestly weak, and are discarded before 


| 


harvesting. 


The seeds of each plat are threshed and | 
blue stem varieties had won commanding posi- weighed, and the weights are divided by the 
tions in competition with hundreds of other | number of plants in the respective plats. In 


varieties. There is hardly a doubt that hybrid- 
izing will help to secure mother plants which 
will produce even larger yielding varieties than 
the best varieties from the best parent plants 
to be found by selection alone, as described 
above. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE NURSERY. 





pollen from a floret of a plant of another 
variety of wheat naturally reaches the 
stigma of the wheat flower in fields where vari- 
eties are mixed. The pollen within the chaffy 
covering of the same floret nearly always fer- 
In case strange 


£0 NLY once in many thousands of times 











ten years of effort by the experiment stations | parent wheat plants produced progeny of the| pollen is introduced, it passes down and is 


no better varieties were introduced. Afterward 
some durum and some winter wheat varieties 
were found which proved better along the west- 
ern and southern borders of this district. 


THE PLAN THAT WAS ADOPTED. 


HE old varieties yield only fifteen bushels 
to the acre, worth ten dollars. This 
area covers about twenty million acres 
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yield twenty-five bushels—worth seventeen dol- 





It has been proved that an increase of five 


greatest value. 


made a part of the new kernel. Such mixed 


To make sure which are the best mother | kernels are called hybrids, for they are a mix- 
plants, choice seeds are picked out of each plat | ture of two parent kinds. 


or variety and planted the third year, and again 


Besides the natural method, where the pollen 


the yield per plant in each plat is determined. | is carried by the wind or insects to the stigma 
The fourth year a third trial is made, and the| of the female flower, there is the artificial 
average yield per plant for the three years of | method, where the cross-pollinating is done by 
the wheat springing from each mother plant is | the plant-breeder. 


determined. 

The seeds from five of the plants, the young 
of which averaged better in yield than the 
others, are selected and numbered, when they 
are taken from the nursery to the field to be 
tested beside the mother wheat and other supe- 


bushels an acre can be made in this wheat by | rior varieties. 
The fifth year these new kinds, which we| spike and clipped off the small spikelets at its 


introducing better methods of farming, so that | 


| 
} 
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In the case of one of our varieties which prom- 
ises to be of large value, a young man, following 
the plan in common practice, went into a field 
of wheat in the breeding nursery, and with a 
pair of sharp scissors cut the spike from a fine 
plant of Fife wheat. 

He then removed the entire upper end of the 
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base, after which he took out the small florets 
from the ether spikelets, leaving two on each 
spikelet at each joint of the rachis, as the central 
stem of the spike is called. This was done in 
order to remove all but the strongest florets 
in the middle of the ear of wheat. 

Each remaining floret was then opened with 
a pair of small tweezers, and its three anthers, 
which were not yet quite ripe, were carefully 
removed. This spike, and other spikes similarly 
handled, were then wrapped with tissue-paper 
and tied securely with a string. 


MAKING A NEW VARIETY. 


DAY or two later, when the feath- 
tA ery stigma had matured sufficiently to 
receive pollen, the tissue-paper was 
removed, and in each floret was placed pollen 
dust from the ripe anthers of a large ear from 
a strong blue stem plant. The spike was again 
wrapped in the tissue-paper to prevent pollen 
from other wheat entering, and in order that the 
parentage of the kernels produced might be 
definitely known. The experiment was success- 
ful; soon ripe hybrid kernels were produced. 
The second year each 
hybrid seed produced on 
the mother ear was 
planted with ample room 
for each young plant, and 
several thousand seeds 
were thus produced in 
each of these little plats 
or hybrid mixtures. The 
third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth years one hundred 
and forty seeds or more 
of each hybrid were 
planted in the wheat 
nursery, usually in little 
plats ten by fourteen 
hills. 

The sixth year, from 
each of these hybrid mix- 
tures, each from a ‘‘han- 
dled’’ ear of wheat, five 
thousand kernels from 
large spikes chosen the 
fourth year were planted 
in ‘‘foundation beds’’ 
from which to select 
mother plants. There 
was much variety among 
the plants the second and 
third years, but during 
the third, fourth and fifth 
years this had been re- 
duced by selecting only 
the best plants from 
groups or ‘‘types’’ which 
were strong and promis- 
ing in appearance. 

Fifty mother plants 
were chosen, and from 
each a nursery plat of 
one hundred and forty 
plants was grown the 
seventh, eighth and ninth 
years. Each of the five 
of these fifty varieties 
which produced the 
largest yield in the three years in the nursery 
was planted the ninth year in small plats to 
increase the seeds. In the tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth years the five varieties were grown 
in field test plats beside the other superior 
varieties. 

The variety yielding most abundantly of the 
five tested, if it proves superior for milling to 
all other varieties, is now selected for distribution 
tothe farmers. In the thirteenth and fourteenth 
years the seeds are sown on a large farm, so 
that when the hybrid wheat is in its fifteenth 
year, the experiment station has two thousand 
bushels to sell to farmers who are chosen to 
codperate with the station in the distribution of 
wheat. 














SOME RIVALS OF THE SPRING WHEATS. 





wheats are hybrids of winter wheats. 
The winter wheats, because they can 
endure severe winters, have an advantage over 
the spring varieties. One winter wheat, which 
is as hardy as rye, when sown early in the 
autumn, yields forty per cent. more than the best 
of the spring wheats in northern Iowa or south- 
ern Minnesota. 

Another rival of the spring wheats in the 
middle West is the macaroni wheat, or, better 
termed, durum wheat, and the new wheats 
which the experiment stations are originating 
from them. 

These hard, flinty wheats are used for making 
macaroni, for mixing with other wheats to make 
bread, and even for making bread when ground 
alone. 

The results already achieved in the Western 
stations have impressed experimenters with the 
necessity and the possibilities of breeding more 
carefully to suit each climate, each locality and 
each soil, and more splendid results may be 
looked for in future than those already accom- 
plished. 

Very successful methods of scientific breeding 
having been devised and proved of high economic 
importance, it is now for the states and the 
nation so to finance the work that wheat, as 
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well as other crops and animals, will be bred up | the breeder’s work will ever prevent it from 
to its highest possibilities. The pioneer work has | becoming a task of dull routine. 
been most pleasant, and the creative nature of | finds himself moving life along new channels. 


Here man 
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LD General Hichborne was one of the 
30) prominent citizens of Hilltown. He 

lived in the large, square house, flanked 
by two spacious wings, which may still be seen 
standing just where Winslow hill pauses in its 
abrupt descent before making a final leap 
toward the winding Kennebec River. 

After the two tall Hichborne sons had grown 
to manhood, and gone away to seek their for- 
tunes, ‘‘Mis’ General,’’ as the neighbors called 
her, was wont plaintively to declare that the 
great house was ‘‘a mile too big’’ for the general 
and herself; and it was doubtless for this reason 
that she voluntarily lent the long room which 
occupied the whole lower floor of the south 
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wing for the accommodation of Miss Vesta 
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Parsons and her ‘‘Finishing School for Young 


Females. ’’ 

Schools were not plentiful in the Hilltown of 
that day, and Miss Parsons’s instruction to the 
| fourteen ‘*‘ young females’’ who were being 

‘*finished’’? under her supervision included not 
only the ordinary branches of book-learning, 
| but also diligent training in the mysteries of 
cross-stitch, laid embroidery and many artistic 
intricacies of patchwork sewing. 

| Once a year, too, just before ‘‘general train- 
ing’’ time came round, occurred the most ex- 
citing competition in the whole calendar—a 
competition generally referred to by the col- 
loquial public as ‘‘the ’lection-cake test.’’ 

On this great occasion each one of Miss 
| Parsons’s pupils offered for inspection a loaf of 
| election cake compounded by her unaided efforts. 

For an entire day these specimens of domestic 

| art were set out for the criticism and admiration 
of whomever it might concern,—and even 
| Parson Gow, Governor Morton and other mighty 
dignitaries were wont to view these discrimi- 
natingly,—after which a badge of honor was 
bestowed on the fortunate competitor whose loaf 
| was adjudged worthy of this meed of praise. 

On an autumn afternoon preceding such a 
day of excitement Julia Locke sat in the big 
armchair by the schoolroom fireplace, dreamily 
surveying the realm of which she was left in 
charge. Julia was ‘‘the still twin,’’ and a 
much greater favorite with the gentle and 
plaintive Mis’ General than her more boisterous 
sister, Almira. 

This preference Julia considered a most for- 
tunate one for herself, as it frequently enabled 
her to escape from the noise and bustle of Aunt 
Locke’s large family to enjoy the well-ordered 
quiet of ‘‘the big house.’’ 

On this particular afternoon the whole neigh- 
borhood seemed pervaded with a Sabbath calm. 
There was a half-holiday from school on account 
of the morrow’s festivities. Mis’ General her- 
| self, in company with Sarah Bean, her decorous 
domestic, and most of the other matrons of the 

neighborhood, had gone to ‘‘Wednesday after- 
| noon missionary meetin’.’? General Hichborne 








was away on a visit to his lumber tract, and 
Father Locke had taken all the younger members 
of the Locke family on a pilgrimage to inspect 
the ‘‘back pasture’’ fences. 

Julia, alone in her kingdom, had just begun 
to realize the unwonted stillness which sur- 
rounded her. Her gaze wandered to the large 
round table in the middle of the room, where 
seven loaves of election cake, shining with 
snowy icing, were ranged. To-morrow seven 
other loaves would be brought to swell the 
number. Julia forgot the book in her hand and 
the square of rising-sun patchwork, which, in 
her customary absent-minded fashion, she had 
basted all awry, to feast her eyes once more on 
the perfections of her own beauti- 
fully symmetrical exhibit. 

Her sister Almira, ‘‘the doing 
twin,’’ excelled Julia at almost 
every species of housewifery. 
Father Locke, indeed, was proud 
of Julia’s excellence in scholarship, 
but ‘‘book-larnin’ ’’ as a feminine 
accomplishment was little appre- 
ciated by Aunt Locke and the other 
stirring matrons of the village. So 
the modest little still twin was often 
weighed down by the abiding sense 
of her many deficiencies. 

“Tf you ever expect to accom- 
plish anything in this world,’’ Aunt 
Locke was wont to admonish her 


get your head out o’ the clouds.’’ 

Accomplishments, in Aunt 
Locke’s vocabulary, always stood 
for something concrete. 

As a cake-maker, however, Julia 
was a mistress of her craft. The 
loaf which she presented for the 
present competition was her master- 
piece. It was perfect in form and 
texture, and the smooth icing lay 
on it like a satin surface. Across 
this shining background lay a rose 
spray, every delicately veined leaf 
springing naturally from the stem, 
and the whole terminating in one 
perfect blossom, looking like the 
spun-glass ghost of a rose. 

As she gazed, the very perfection 
of her achievement began to make 
Julia timorous. 

**O dear,’’ she said to herself, 
“*T wish it wasn’t so still! I don’t 
know as there’s a soul left in the 
neighborhood. What if old Aunt 
Nabby Simpson should come along 
and grab one of these loaves to carry 


may happen in any time. She’s 


the general’s own sister, but nobody can ever | feel so bad.’’ 


tell what she’s going to do next.’’ 

As if in answer to Julia’s foreboding thoughts, 
a shadow from the driveway without at that 
moment flitted across the west window. Julia 
looked up just in time to catch sight of the 
retreating form of a tall man. 

‘*Merey on us!’’ she thought, in dismay. 
**That’s old Bill Corbin, and I don’t know 
but he’s worse than Aunt Nabby or Miss 
Lizy !’’ 

Julia’s unwelcome caller did not trouble to 
knock at the door. He came softly through the 
shed entrance and opened the schoolroom door 
unceremoniously. Julia’s quick eyes took note 
of the involuntary change in his look as he 
caught sight of her. Evidently her presence 
was unexpected. 

He was a tall, well-set-up man, who carried 
himself, in spite of his shabby clothes, with an 
air of some distinction. His attire, although 
rudely patched and mended, was scrupulously 
clean, and his face had the look rather of de- 
terioration than genuine dissipation. Evidently 
‘old Bill Corbin’’ had not wholly forgotten the 
days when Squire Corbin had been the magnate 
of Hilltown, and all doors had been open to his 
handsome and indulged son. 

He looked with some interest at the slender 
young girl who rose to greet him as if he were 
a welcome and conventional guest. Julia 
Locke was sixteen years old, ‘‘a slip of a 
girl,’’? with shining brown hair combed primly 
over her ears, and grave eyes whose seriousness 
was belied by the glancing dimple in her 
cheek. ‘ 

**Good afternoon, Mr. Corbin!’’ she | said. 
**Won’t you sit down? I suppose you came to 
see the general, but he’s not at home to-day. 
He’s gone up-country to see to his wood- 
lots. ’’ 

“Thank you. I think I will sit down and 
warm myself by the fire before I inspect your 
fine handiwork set out so attractively on the 
table there. It makes a very tempting display 
for a hungry man. Of course I regret very 





much that the general isn’t here to welcome 
|me, but I shall try to make the best of the 


delinquent daughter, ‘‘you’ ve got to | 


a 











disappointment. You see, I just chanced to 
remember that I hadn’t given my judgment 
at the election-cake test for a number of years. 
I didn’t really expect to meet the general.’’ 
Julia’s heart sank a little at the mocking tone 


in which these words were spoken. Mr. Corbin 
enthroned himself comfortably in the big arm- 
chair, and as he warmed his hands at the 
cheerful blaze, looked at his companion with a 
sort of bitter amusement. 

“‘T don’t seem to recognize you, my dear,’’ 
he said, presently, ‘‘though you seem so pat 
with my name. What pious and upright family 
do you represent ?’’ 

“T am Julia Locke,”’ the young girl an- 
swered, in a tone that quavered a little, ‘‘and I 
knew you because mother has often talked to 
us about you.’’ 

‘**T trust I fared well at your good mother’s 
hands. Even as a schoolgirl Abbie Locke had 
a trenchant tongue. I suppose she has done 
full justice to me as a dreadful exampie.’’ 

‘‘We always love to have her tell us stories 
about the time when she was a girl, and I liked 
the one about you almost the best of all. About 
how handsome you were, and your father’s 
beautiful house and the room he fitted up for 
you. I’ve wondered a good many times what 
became of all the lovely toilet things he brought 
from France, and the jewel-box with the 
young girl’s picture hidden in the lid. Mother 
said you showed her the picture once, and it 
was the saddest young face she ever saw.’’ 

Julia had forgotten all about her fears, and 
leaned forward to gaze into her visitor’s eyes 
with eager interest. In her swift young imag- 
ination he was no longer old Bill Corbin, 
but the handsome young dandy whose pranks 
and possessions had been one of the romantic 
traditions of the town. 

The man in the easy chair straightened a 
little involuntarily, and for a moment the mock- 
ing look left his face. 

‘Those were the only things I kept,’’ he 
said, forgetting himself in his turn. ‘‘I put 
them away in the inlaid trunk they came in, 
and stowed them in the darkest corner of my 
closet. They belonged to the Will Corbin who 
lived in the most luxurious house in Hilltown.. 
They don’t fit with old Bill and his quarters 
in Widow Green’s shanty.’’ 

*‘So you truly have them still!’’ Julia ex- 
claimed, with an interest which brought out a 
vehement dimple. ‘‘I’m so glad! How I 
should like to see them! Not that I’m asking 
to do it, of course. Do you know, I think those 
must have been such lovely times, so much 
more interesting than anything that happens 
now. Once when I went to call at your cousin 
Lydia’s in Bowdoin I saw your sister’s portrait 
—the sister that died young. She looked so 
sweet! You must have loved her very much.’’ 

‘*I did love her. Perhaps if she had lived— 
perhaps if I hadn’t been such a spoiled boy— 
Pshaw! A man is what he makes himself, 
and sentimentalizing over bygones doesn’t help 
the matterany. When Will Corbin transformed 
himself into old Bill, he shut the door on the 
past,’’ and Julia’s visitor leaned back in the 


| big chair with a face that looked more bitter 





home? And there’s crazy Miss Lizy | than ever. 


‘I’m sorry I talked about it if it makes you 
Julia’s dimple had become a 
sweetly sympathizing one now. ‘‘But you see 
I remember all mother’s stories so well—about 
the schooner your father built you,—the Beauty, 
—and how you raced Cap’n Lord’s three-master 
down to the mouth of the Kennebec, and beat 
her, and—O dear! I’m making you feel bad 
some more. I do ask your pardon, but I don’t 
see why you are so sure you couldn’t be Will 
Corbin again. Mother says you’re not dissi- 
pated.’’ 

‘No, my dear,’’—it was evident that old 
Bill was obliged to make an effort in order to 
resume his former mocking tone,—‘‘not really 
dissipated, only shiftless, which is a much 
more hopeless state of things. And if I were 
willing to work, who wants me? What was I 
ever trained to do?’’ 

Julia’s face lighted up. ‘‘Why, that’s just 
what I thought at first you had come here for 
to-day! I heard General Hichborne say only 
last week that he didn’t know any man who 
would know how to go into his new lumber 
tract and take charge there as well as you if 
you’d work at it. It was your father’s old 
tract, you know, and he said you were ac- 
quainted with every stick of timber on it.’’ 

‘*T am,’’ Bill Corbin said. ‘‘I grew up with 
the trees. But John Hichborne wouldn’t trust 
me.’”’ 

“*T don’t see why not. I trust you. Why, 
I was worrying before you came for fear old 
Aunt Nabby or somebody would happen in 
while I was taking care of these cakes, and 
I’ve felt just as easy since you got here.’’ 

In her impulsive interest in the man whose 
story had always invested him with a certain 
romantic pathos in her eyes, Julia forgot all 
about her first dismay at seeing him. 

“‘T’d made up my mind,’’ she went on, 
“that if anybody did come with an idea of 
meddling with the cakes, I’d have to give ’em 
mine, and I just hated to think of it, because it 
is a pretty one, if I did make it. It’s the best 
luck I ever had with a cake, and I’m stupid 
about most sorts of housework and sewing and 
things that the other girls do.’’ 

Old Bill Corbin rose with an involuntary 
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renewal of that air of gallant politeness which 
the young females of his day had found so 
winning, but it was the ring of sincerity in the 
tone with which he praised her achievement 
that completely won Julia’s confidence. 

‘‘That is a real poem of a leaf, my dear,’’ he 
pronounced, warmly. ‘*Nobody will ever beat 
that. And I think you have some rarer accom- 
plishments than cake-making. You’ve wakened 
memories that make a shiftless old ne’ er-do-well 
wish he were a gentleman again.’’ 


‘*T don’t see why you shouldn’t be a gentle- 
man. You have such good manners now. Of) 


course you would have, the way you were 
brought up. And I don’t think you look old.’’ 
Julia surveyed her caller with dimples full of 
conviction. ‘‘I’d like to see you all dressed up 
the way you used to be. You’d look fine. I 
declare, there’s General Hichborne driving in 
this minute! I’m going to tell him you came 
to see him about the wood-lot.’’ 

‘‘No, my dear,’’ Bill Corbin said, sadly, 


‘‘Jet’s begin the new order of things with the 
first qualification of a gentleman—truth-telling. | 


Tell General Hichborne that I came here be- 
cause I was hungry and disreputable and lost 
to self-respect, and I thought it would be a sort 
of bitter joke to feed myself at the expense of 
a community that took the deepest interest in 
sin, but let the sinner starve.’’ 

“‘T sha’n’t tell him anything of the kind!’ 
Julia declared, indignantly. ‘‘I wouldn’t tell 
him that even if ’twas true.’’ 

General Hichborne paused a moment in the 
doorway, as he came in from the stable, 
accustom his eyes to the shadows of the room 
after the bright outdoor light. He had passed 
old Bill Corbin in the street twenty times 
during the past weeks without any more kindly 
emotion than the rather scornful indifference of 
a worker toward one who seemed to him a mere 
drone in the hive. But this afternoon, meeting 
his old schoolmate and boyhood friend thus 
unexpectedly under his own roof, the instinct 
of hospitality found itself involuntarily reén- 
forced by a new and warmer feeling. There 
was something in the gravely serious look of 
the man who confronted him, some revival of 
dignity in the way in which he braced himself 
for the encounter, which brought back a flood 
of old memories and associations. 

‘‘Why, Will,’’ he said, stepping forward and 
holding out his hand cordially, ‘‘it is you, 
isn’t it? I’m glad to see you.’’ 

Bill Corbin choked a little as he took the 
proffered hand. 

“If you’re glad to see me, John, it’s more 
than I expected. Not many people kill the 
fatted calf on my account nowadays.’’ 

‘Do you know, Will,’’ the general went on, 
as if following out an involuntary train of 
thought, ‘“when you stepped out there to meet 
me, it carried me back to the day when we stole 
Master Bradford’s wig, and he was cross- 
examining you about it. You were the only 
fellow that would own up. ‘You can lick me 
if you choose,’ you told him, ‘but I sha’n’t lie 
about it.’ Some of us other boys felt rather 
mean about then, I recollect. Well, well, those 
were great days—great days! Sit down, sit 
down! I want to talk things over. I ought to 
have had a talk with you before, but I shall | 
keep you to supper this time.’’ 

“*Thank you, John,’’ Bill Corbin said, stif- | 
fening a little with a thrill of the old pride. 
“I don’t look fit to take supper with Mrs. 
Hichborne. We’ll have our talk and then I’ll 
go back where I belong.’’ 

“Fit? Stuff and nonsense, Will! You’re 
always a gentleman. And as for Mrs. Hich- 
borne, she was speaking about you just the 
other day. She’ll make you welcome.’’ 

Somehow the general was astonished at him- 
self and at the springs of loving-kindness that 
seemed to be welling up in his heart. He 
wanted to talk over all the boyish scrapes and 
adventures. He had not felt so young or so 
full of buoyant elation and tenderness for 
years. 

Julia slipped softly to the general’s side, and 
whispered in his ear with her arm round his 
neck. The general was very fond of Julia. 

““T’m going home now,’’ she breathed. 
**Please don’t forget to talk to Mr. Corbin 
about the wood-lot.’’ 

‘‘What’s that, you little meddler? Well, 
we'll see, we’ll see!’’ and observing that Julia 
was displaying a most kissable dimple, the 
general smacked it heartily. 

Notwithstanding her advanced age of sixteen 
years, Julia was at heart a little girl still, and 
something in the wistful glance of the other 
man’s eyes drew her to his side to present that 
same dimple for a kiss most reverently bestowed. 

“*I don’t care!’’ she said to herself, remem- 
bering this forwardness on her part as she sped 
homeward. ‘‘He hasn’t had a soul to kiss him 
for years. ’’ 

When old Bill Corbin went away from Hill- 
town a few weeks later, to go to work in General 
Hichborne’s lumber tract, a good many very 
worthy people prophesied that ‘‘this spell of 
energy wouldn’t last long.’’ 

A year passed before Julia Locke saw him 
again, and then the erect, well-dressed gentleman 
who knocked at Aunt Locke’s door to inquire 
ceremoniously if Miss Julia were at home, bore 
little resemblance to the caller whom she had 
entertained on that unforgotten afternoon. 
**You told me you would like to see me dressed 





to | lightning. 








two miles or more away. 














up,’’ Mr. William Corbin said to the blushing 
young girl who came to meet him with her 
most cordial dimple showing. 
first suit of clothes I ever earned for myself in 
my life. I call it my freedom suit. And after 
a year’s hard work, I begin to hope you will 
believe that you were not the only one who 
passed the election-cake test.’’ 

Just here Aunt Locke came bustling into the 
room. 

“‘’m glad to see you, Will Corbin,’’ she 
said, heartily. ‘‘We’re all proud of what 
you’re doing, and if we’d been the kind of 
Christians we pretend we be, you’d have had a 
chance to get at it long ago.’’ 

When Julia Locke was twenty-three, an age 


which in those days was considered to verge on | 


THE TOTEM OF IRON CROW 


‘This is the | 





spinsterhood, she married ‘‘the new school- 
master,’’ a scholarly young man with a pair of 
laughing brown eyes to offset Julia’s dimples ; 


received was a large inlaid box containing 
profusion of beautiful imported toilet articles, 
among them a gold jewel casket with a young 
girl’s portrait concealed in the lid. 

It was understood that Mrs. Sarah Corbin of 
the North Village subsequently upbraided her 


cousin William, now become a personage of | 
| crafty fellows held them in great contempt for 
to go out of the family, and that her cousin | 


dignity and repute, for allowing these treasures 


William replied : 

**T’ve taken care, Sarah, that they do not go 
out of my family. You see, I’ve found a new 
way of reckoning kin.’’ 
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Agency, I was looking 

over the trader’s collec- 
tion of ‘‘ Indian things,’’ and came 
upon a pair of moccasins orna- 
mented with stained porcupine 
quills plaited in the quaint figures 
of thunder-birds. These figures 
represented the Gros Ventre idea 
of the origin of thunder and 














Bonhomme said, smilingly : 

‘*You’d better buy that pair; 
maybe they’ll bring you luck. 
The bird totem is great medicine, 
as my uncles, Armand and Tony 
Bonhomme, could tell you if they 
were alive.’’ 

I inguired the price of the moc- 
easins, and finding it absurdly 
small, paid it. 

‘*T reckon these are not as good 
moccasins as old Iron Crow used 
to make for my uncles, ’’ remarked 
the trader. ‘‘Iron Crow was 
once a famous medicine-man. He 
was converted by a Catholic mis- 
sionary, and thereafter became a 
dependent at my father’s trading- 
station above St. Cloud. His chief 
occupation was to make buckskin 
shirts, leggings and moccasins for 
Armand and Tony, and some of 
the winterers who came in there. 

‘*My uncles were then young 
men, but they had made a number 
of trading expeditions as far west 
as the Yellowstone River. They 
spoke both the Sioux and Ojibway 
tongues, which were the chief 
languages of the Northwest, and 
being French traders, were well 
received among the tribes. 

**On one occasion they were on 
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a trading trip to the Cheyennes, 


who foregathered round the heads 
of the Little Missouri. They took 
two men, an old, lame French- 
| Canadian, who did the camp rustling, and Tim | 
| Herron, a new man, whom they hired as night 
herder. Herron proved a harum-scarum, fool- | 


| hardy fellow. 


‘* Ata camp among the Mandans he quarreled 
with several Indians, and was knocked down 
with a hatchet. Even this did not teach him 
a lesson. 

‘‘The brothers should have turned him off 
then, but they good-naturedly ignored his faults, 
although he left that camp swearing vengeance 
against the Indians. 

‘In the Cheyenne country the brothers built 


then began to ride out among the foot-hills to 
look for signs of the Cheyennes. One evening, 
after a long day’s ride, they returned together, 
to find a desolate camp. Their shack was 
burned to the ground. The body of old La 
Rue, their cook, lay near the smoldering heap. 
Of Herron and the horses there was no trace. 
They searched in the ashes for Herron’s bones, 
and were forced to conclude that he had been 
taken captive. 

‘*The grass had been trampled all about by 
Indians, and so far as they could judge, La 
Rue had been alone in the shack, which he 
had defended until forced out by fire. 

‘This business they believed had been the 
work of Crows, who were always fighting the 
Cheyennes. They also concluded that Herron 
had been taken captive, and that it was their 
duty to rescue him. 

‘The chance of getting him away from a big 
party of Indians was slender enough. They 
had no more than passed over the first rise of 
ground when they came upon the flayed car- 
casses of three buffaloes, which proved that the 
Indians had been riding in the chase before 
discovering the shack. 

‘*They rode hard on the trail of the hunters 
until dark, and then were compelled to dismount 
and follow on foot. 

‘*Toward midnight, among some rough, hard 
hills, they lost all trace of it. They were about 


to give up until morning, when, in riding over a 


butte, they heard a faint halloo, which sounded 
It was the call of an 
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}and the hunting parties come and go, 
| mid-afternoon. 
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Indian hunter or night herder, 
and put them on the alert. 
‘*Leading their ponies, they 
cautiously descended in the di- 
rection of the sound until they 
came upon a flat river valley 
well covered with tall grass. 
They knew now that the Indian 
camp was in this valley. Fol- 
lowing the stream, they rode in 
an opposite direction for a mile 





THE RAWHIDE WAS PASSED ROUND THEIR NAKED BODIES. 


or two, and tied their ponies in a dense thicket 

of willows. ‘There was risk in this, but there 

was great risk in all they proposed to do. 
“Daylight found them lying among the tall 
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| trading-post. 
and the most valuable wedding present she | 
a | they came up, treated Armand’s greeting in the 
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for these turned out to be Hunkpapas, the 
wildest of the Sioux, a band seldom seen at any 
They showed neither surprise 
nor emotion at sight of the white men, but as 





Sioux with looks and grunts of contempt, 
‘When these Indians had crowded about 
them, snatched their guns and tied their hands, 
the brothers wished that they had died fighting. 
They saw that these Sioux were merciless and 
highly incensed against them, also that the 


their clumsy attempt at spying. 

‘*The traders were taken to the village, roped 
hand and foot, and bundled into an empty 
teepee. They gave up utterly then, and talked 
to each other as dying men. Yet they would 
have given much for the opportunity of showing 
these Hunkpapas what they were made of. 

**As it was, the Sioux had wholly underesti- 
mated the quality of their captives. 

**Soon after dark the Indians began pounding 
medicine-drums, yelling and dancing, and by 
certain words which they caught from the 
drummers’ loud chantings, Armand and Tony 
knew that their time had come. They were 
not kept long in suspense. Presently a number 
of naked and painted bucks broke into the teepee 


| and dragged them out into a mob dancing round 


a bonfire. 

**Here the feet of the brothers were freed, 
and they were placed in a standing posture, 
back to back, and tied together at the waist. 
Their jackets and shirts were raised, and the 
rawhide was passed round their naked bodies. 
This was done to give the chiefs’ women 
a chance to fight for the captives’ clothes, 
a performance always hugely enjoyed by 
the braves. When all was ready for the 
torture to begin, the men seated themselves 
in a great circle, except one old chief, who 
came forward and addressed the captives, 
speaking to them in tones of contempt. 

***You are no true French traders,’ said 
this old fellow. ‘You are sneaks. If you 
had a complaint to make to us, why did not 
you come like men, and make your talk 
straight? You wished to know why we 
attacked your teepee? Some of our young 
men were chasing buffaloes near by, and 
your horses ran away in their front. One 
of our hunters gathered some of these horses 
and was driving them back when your big 
man with red hair came up and shot him. 

** "We have roasted that man and given 
his flesh to the dogs. We shall let our 
women deal with you.’ 

‘*The brothers were convinced that this 
old chief had spoken truth. ‘We might 
have known,’ groaned Armand, ‘it was 
that poor fool Herron who brought us to 
this!’ 

***T’ve got my hands free,’ said Tony, 
in French. He had been working at loosen- 
ing his buckskins in the teepee, and as his 
hands were little wider across the palm 
than at the wrist, he had, while the chief 
was talking, been able to pull one through 
its loop. He had kept on straining and 
tugging just the same. 

**Armand had no time to reply. <A lot 
of women had broken into the circle, and 
these now pounced upon them tooth and nail. 
Tony seized the first who leaped at him, doubled 
| her across his knees, and jerked her knife from its 
‘sheath. Ina twinkling he cut the rope at his 


grass and weeds of a gopher knoll within a | waist, cleared the scrambling old squaws out of 
quarter of a mile of a large hunting village. | the way, and slashed the strings at his brother’s 


There, in constant peril of discovery, they 
watched the Indians move about their teepees, 
until 
Yet they saw no sign of Herron | 
or of any teepee in which a prisoner seemed | 
| guarded. They 


| man was either dead or was held at some other 
a temporary shack for trading purposes, and | 


camp in the vicinity. 

‘*The day was in September, and as hot as 
midsummer. They had nothing to eat but some | 
tough scraps of raw meat cut from a buffalo’s 
neck, which the Indians had discarded the day 
before. They had purposely taken to hiding 
away from the river, and at midday they were 
tortured with the fierce thirst of an alkali land. 

‘*Toward night Tony whispered that he 
could endure it no longer; that he must have 
water soon or go into a fit of coughing. So 
Armand consented to move, and they wormed 
their way slowly and cautiously toward the 
river below the village. They went on their 
knees and elbows, going one behind the other, 
and leaving a plain swath of trail. 

‘*They reached the river safely enough, and 
quenched their thirst. Then, seeing no Indians 
very near, they waded, stooping low, for twenty 
rods or more. Then a long, straight run and 
low banks warned them of almost certain ex- 
posure, and they took to the grass again. It 
was at this moment that a party of Indians, 
coming in from the hunt, struck their trail and 
followed at a swift gallop to the river. 

‘*There was no time for thought of escape. 
The Indians, twenty or more, came straight 
down the stream, riding abreast, a party on 
each bank. ‘Those were the days of the muzzle- 
loader, and the brothers had but a shot apiece. 
Seeing the uselessness of either flight or fight, 
and trusting to their knowledge of Indian 


tongues and their wit to save them, the two | 


showed themselves and made signs of amity. 
‘*But they were mistaken in their Indians, 


finally concluded that their | like two grizzlies at bay. 








|of our people of disease. 





| wrists, 


‘‘Armand snatched a firebrand, dropped in 


| the struggle, and the two rushed upon the circle 


| of braves already closing in on them. 

**Well, they made a reputation. They fought 
A half-dozen Hunk- 
papas, some of them severely injured, went 
to the ground before the brothers were dragged 
to earth. 

‘*Then, while the Indians were tying them 
up again, ready for the torture, a strange thing 
happened. A woman, getting a chance to dive 
in while Armand was on his back under a heap 
of braves, had torn off his moccasins and got 
away with them. 

‘*The moccasins were a fine new pair of elk- 
skins, handsomely beaded, and the woman ran 
near to the fire to examine and admire her 
capture. In two seconds she was back among 
the men, holding up one of the moccasins 
and screaming, ‘Wotawe! Wotawe! Kangi 
Maza!’ at the top of her lungs. 

‘*There were shouts and exclamations of as- 
tonishment. A chief seized the moccasin and 
examined it. On its tongue, between the laps, 
was painted the totem of old Iron Crow—simply 
the rude figure of a crow with the head colored 
red. 

‘*In less than a minute my uncles were set 
free. 

‘Again the old chief addressed them, this 
time amid a circle of friendly faces. 

‘* *Brothers, you should have shown us the 
totem of Iron Crow,’ he said, reprovingly. 
‘Long ago this great medicine-man cured many 
We have no wish to 
harm any friend of Iron Crow.’ 

**So it was that Armand and Tony escaped 
from their terrible peril, and in the midst of 
their rejoicings it wasn’t the least matter for 
congratulation that they had taught those Indi- 
ans respect for them as fighters.’’ 
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THE DISCUS- THROWER. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


Spore ’? said a college president at a recent 
alumni dinner, ‘‘is what remains when 
what you learned in college has been forgotten.’’ 
apan is building at Kure a battle-ship which, 
as a British naval expert notes, will be a 
reversion in one respect to an old type. It will 
carry two masts, and be rigged with sails, lower 
courses, topsails and topgallantsails. ‘The wind 
is still the sailor’s friend. 
le Massachusetts to-day, April 19th, is Pa- 
triot’s day, the anniversary of the militant 
activity of the American patriots at Lexington 
and Concord in 1775. If the patriots had not 
ultimately succeeded in their undertaking, the 
day might have been known by another less 
honorable name, so great is the difference be- 
tween failure and success. 


yas men who are doubtful of their ability 
to pay their way through college may be 
encouraged by the experience of Secretary Shaw. 
He told an interviewer the other day that he 
earned his way not only through college, but 
also through the law school, and had a thousand 
dollars surplus earnings to start in business 
with at the close of his course. 


I" view of the many attacks upon Congress 
which have lately been made by speakers 
and writers, the statement made by Edward 
Everett Hale in a recent article is peculiarly 
interesting. Doctor Hale said that ‘‘in sixty 
years of listening life among all sorts and con- 
ditions of men I have never heard better speaking 
or more thoughtful debating than I hear in one 
and another House of Congress to-day. ’’ 
he approaching marriage of King Alfonso of 
Spain with Princess Ena of Battenberg 
has led to considerable searching of the histories 
to discover previous relations between the two 
kingdoms. The London Times finds that Ed- 
ward I married a Spanish princess, and that a 
, daughter of John of Gaunt became the wife of 
a Spanish king. Henry VIII had Catherine 
of Aragon as the first of his many wives, and 
their daughter, Queen Mary, became the wife 
of the prince who was later Philip II of Spain. 
From the revolution of 1688 to the time of 
Napoleon there was little intercourse between 
the two courts, but the coalitions against the 
Corsican brought the two powers together. It 
has taken another hundred years for conditions 
to arise which have made desirable a marital 
alliance between the two royal houses. 
t was noted several months ago that it was 
impossible to find anywhere in Lincoln’s 
published writings or speeches the saying that 
‘*You can fool all the people some of the 
time, and some of the people all of the time, 
but you cannot fool all of the people all of the 
time.’’ Contemporaries of the great President 
have been searching their memories to discover 
if they could recall when he said it. The 
Brooklyn Eagle has learned that Mr. J. L. 
Hill of Fletcher, Ohio, says that he heard the 
saying in a speech which Lincoln delivered from 
a dry-goods box placed on the north side of the 
old court-house in Bloomington. There are two 
other known witnesses who say that they heard 
Lincoln use the words in the same speech. Such 
evidence may fairly be accepted, in the absence 
of anything to contradict it, that the aphorism 
has been correctly attributed to Lincoln. 
(ane failure to appreciate historic 
documents at their true value has recently 
been illustrated by the recovery of Lord Nelson’s 
**General Memorandum’’ to his captains at the 
Battle of Trafalgar. For many years it had 
remained in the possession of a London bus- 
driver. His father had been the butler of Sir 
George Munday, who served with Nelson. The 
butler received from Sir George a desk with the 
papers in it, which, Sir George remarked, would 
be valuable some day. A chance question con- 











cerning Nelson which a passenger asked the | 
bus-driver drew from him the information that | 
he had some papers which had belonged to the | 
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great admiral. The passenger offered ten pounds 
and a suit of clothes for one of them. This led 
the driver to make inquiries, and resulted in his 
selling the ‘‘General Memorandum’’ for three 
thousand six hundred pounds sterling. 


litical differences will not divide Congress 
on at least one bill which is before the 
House. It provides that the federal government 


shall preserve and control the ancient ruins on | 


public lands in the Southwestern part of the 


country. Relic-hunters and vandals have | 


despoiled many of the ruins, burial-places, cliff- 
dwellings, shrines and other remains of pre- 
historic America, and archeologists wish all 
excavations and explorations to be under the 
protection of the government, in order that im- 
portant scientific records may not be destroyed 
by unintelligent and unsympathetic collectors. 
Other civilized governments have undertaken 
to regulate the study of prehistoric remains, to 
the great gain of science. 
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KEEPING AND GIVING. 


Wealth is a means, and life the end; 
You lose your hoard, have what you spend. 
Sadi. 
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“ SUBSIDIES.”’ 


he bill ‘‘to promote the national defense, 
T to create a force of naval volunteers, to 

establish ocean mail-lines to foreign mar- 
kets, to promote commerce and to provide rev- 
enue from tonnage,’’ which has been passed by 
the Senate, and is pending in the House of 
Representatives, is popularly—and indeed accu- 
rately—known as the ship subsidy bill. The 
forms of government aid, which are in effect 
subsidies, although seldom so characterized, and 
the amount of government expenditure for those 
objects, are not always borne in mind. 

Every river and harbor act is a subsidy for 
certain places and industries. So, too, is the 
irrigation enterprise; likewise rural free de- 
livery, the cheap postage on second-class matter, 
the distribution of seeds to farmers, and the 
money spent at agricultural experiment stations. 

When the great movement to the West made 
it necessary to have rapid and comfortable com- 
munication between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
coasts, the government subsidized transconti- 
nental railroad-lines by grants both of lands 
and of its credit. 

Every great public enterprise, like the Colum- 
bian Exposition at Chicago and the world 
fairs at Buffalo, St. Louis and Portland, has 
been helped, and therefore subsidized, by the 
United States. The levees of the Mississippi 
and the jetties at the mouth of it are also 
subsidized public improvements? 

In all these cases, as in that of the proposed 
ship subsidy, the idea is that the object aimed at 
is of public benefit. 1t is supposed to accomplish 
a useful public purpose, and it is a mere inci- 
dent that it helps persons or communities. 

The word subsidy in itself is nothing to be 
afraid of. It is what it may be made to stand 
for that is important. The American people 
wish to feel sure that nothing shall be subsidized 
which is not, in the large sense, public; that 
no money which belongs to the whole people 
shall be spent merely to enrich a part of them 
at the expense of the rest. 
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THE OLYMPIC GAMES. 


ext week the chosen athletes of the whole 

N world will be engaged in the great series 

of competitions which mark the fourth 
celebration of the Olympic games. 

The scene of the sports this year is Athens, 

the capital of that great little nation in which 

the contests originated so many centuries ago, 


and in which the first of the new series of | 


Olympiads was held in 1896. 


In the minds of the committee which revived | 


the Olympic games was a plan greater than the 
mere creation of an international athletic con- 
test. The desire was to restore to physical 
exercise something of that spirit of sanity and 
restraint which marked the old Greek sports. 

Authorities differ as to the time when the 
Olympic games began and ended. According 
to one authority, the first series began seven hun- 
dred and seventy-six years before Christ, and 
continued until the year A. D. 394, when the 
Emperor Theodosius put a stop to them as 
being pagan exercises. During all the more 
than eleven hundred years of their continuance 
they represented the Greek conception of the 
well-rounded man. There were literary exer- 
cises and music as well as feats of strength and 
endurance. There were no class distinctions, 
no professionalism, no money prizes. The 
victor’s token was nothing more valuable than 
a wreath of olive. 

The value of the games as a lesson to-day lies 
in the freedom of entry to athletes of all the 
world, the amateur standard rigidly maintained, 
the absence of betting and money prizes, the 
encouragement offered to quickness and agility 
as well as to strength, and the emphasis laid, 
as in the pentathlum, upon all-round develop- 
ment. The pentathlum is a contest which 
combines five events: a race of one hundred and 
ninety-two meters, a standing broad jump, 
throwing the discus in the Greek style, hurling 
the javelin, and Greco-Roman wrestling. One 


| who enters must take part in all five events, and 
| the winner may justly consider himself a man 
| physically well-rounded and complete. 

| American representation and American suc- 
| cess have been conspicuous at the revived Olym- 
| piads. his year about thirty athletes from the 
| United States will compete. 
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| OUR ONLY TIME. 


Talk less about the years to come— 
Live, love and labor more to-day. 
Alice Cary. 
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WORDS THAT BURN. 


mother can never be certain what word 

A spoken to her child may make a lasting 

impression on career and character. 

When Frederick Temple, the late Archbishop 

| of Canterbury, was a poor boy, wearing patched 

clothes and patched shoes, his mother stimulated 

his courage and guided his zeal. The boy one 

day waxed critical over the inconsistencies of 

English spelling. ‘‘Freddy, don’t argue,’’ said 
his mother ; ‘‘do your work.’’ 

He never forgot the advice. When, as Primate 
of All England, the boy had risen to the position 
| searcely second in dignity and influence to any 
in the British Empire, he acted on his mother’s 
injunction: ‘‘Don’t argue; do your work.’’ 
The archbishop lived perhaps too much the life 
of action and too little that of thought; but for 
better or for worse, the mother’s word had been 
potent and determining. 

‘‘My mother was a good woman, and she 
used to say the world owed us a living,’’ said 
|a wretched girl arrested for shoplifting. So 
the deluding phrase of the good but foolish 
mother had been cherished as justification for 
a life of petty crime. 

While preachers and teachers try to find occa- 
sion for imprinting some counsel on the memory 
of children, mothers preach and teach, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, from morning till 
night, week in and week out. It is a part of 
their lot that they cannot choose which of the 
many seeds they sow shall strike root, spring 
up,.and bear fruit. 
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“LITTLE WARS.” 
sd [ "aw massacres’’ have not ceased with the 


civilizing of the Indians ; that is, if we use 
the phrase to describe the method of war- 
fare adopted by savage or partly civilized races. 

The uprising of the Hereros in German 
Southwest Africa began exactly as the Indian 
wars used to start in the West. The German 
troops were sent to the southern part of the 
district to quell a Hottentot uprising. As soon 
as the soldiers were at a safe distance, the 
Herero tribesmen tore up the railway-tracks for 
sixty miles, killed about three hundred Germans 
living on the farms, and burned their buildings. 
This was more than two years ago. Since then 
the tribesmen have waged a bushwhacking 
warfare, lying in ambush and killing Germans 
whenever they can do it without much danger 
to themselves. 

The British, with their colonies all over the 
world, are in almost continual conflict with one 
or more savage or semisavage races. The 
Englishmen are so accustomed to this condition 
that they have invented the phrase ‘‘little wars’’ 
to describe the clashes between civilization and 
barbarism. Their latest ‘‘little war’’ began in 
Nigeria in February, when a religious fanatic 
put himself at the head of some natives and 
attempted unsuccessfully to drive the British 
from the northern part of the protectorate. 

The United States, having got rid of its 
Indian wars on the mainland, has inherited 
from Spain its conflict with the bandits and 
other outlaws in the Philippines. The recent 
battle in the island of Sulu, with Moros who 
| had been killing and robbing whites and natives 
| alike, was similar to those which Spain had 
been fighting with the same disorderly element 
for many years. 
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INTELLIGENT POLITICS. 


ecently The Companion referred to the 

suggestion that has been made in England 

that lodges be established where voters 
| may be instructed-on national questions; and 
to the usefulness to young American voters of 
| political clubs not exclusively partizan. 

Two organizations having principles in har- 
mony with this idea have recently held meetings. 
One is the Intercollegiate League of Civic 
Clubs, which met in New York last month. 
| It is a union of college political clubs which 
| are not devoted to special propaganda, but are 
| intended to instruct the members about social 
| and political movements, and fit the young voter 
| to understand the issues on which he is to take 
sides at the polls. 

The other non-partizan political, or better, 
| patriotic, movement for young men is the ‘‘New 
| Voters’ Festival,’’ a consecration service held 
annually in old Faneuil Hall in Boston, at 
| which distinguished speakers make addresses 
on the duties of the young citizen, and the young 
men repeat the old Freeman’s Oath of 1634: ‘‘I 
do solemnly pledge myself that I will give my 
vote and suffrage as I shall judge in mine own 
conscience may best conduce to the public weal, 
so help me God.’’ 

Other cities besides Boston have observed this 
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new ‘‘festival’’; and it is hoped that the idea 
will spread until every young voter shall have 
the opportunity to consecrate himself with relig- 
ious solemnity to his duty as an independent, 
conscientious citizen. 
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TRANSPORTATION PROGRESS. 


n appeal to public sentiment was made 
recently by the president of a New Eng- 
land railroad company who wishes the 

city of Hartford to make certain modifications 
in its railroad ordinances, in order to improve 
the system of transportation. 

The company has been buying electric rail- 
roads, and intends to connect those lines with 
its tracks for steam-cars in the outskirts of 
Hartford. If the city government will permit 
the company to lay down tracks of a certain 
pattern not now allowed, the cars will run at 
high speed between Hartford and the neigh- 
boring towns, and on entering Hartford will 
land passengers—shoppers and business men 
—directly in the retail business district. The 
railroad president attempted to impress upon 
the people of the city the importance of the 
proposed changes. 

Electric trains, run at high speed over a 
private right of way in the country, and at a 
lower speed in the streets of towns and villages, 
are becoming common in many parts of the 
country. Indianapolis has a large electric rail- 
road-station in the center of the city, where one 
may take an electric sleeping-car for points in 
other states. The proposed New England plan 
involves a combination of steam railroad and 
interurban trolley-lines. 

Such combination in some form is inevitable 
in the near future, for the steam railroad com- 
panies whose tracks enter the large Eastern 
cities are preparing to use electricity for hauling 
trains for suburban traffic. Then, instead of 
landing passengers a mile or two miles from 
where they wish to go, it will be easy to run 
the cars through the streets. The feasibility of 
such a plan is evident. Its adoption must be 
delayed until the cities and the railroad com- 
panies can agree on details. 
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ease of illness in the Charity Hospital in New 
Orleans in March was remarkable both as illus- 
trating the new attitude of the city toward yellow 
fever which gave proof last year of ability to 
conquer it, and also as showing something of the 
uncertainty of diagnosing the disease. A man 
earried to the hospital from an oyster camp on the 
coast was said by the physician in charge to have 
eatarrhal jaundice, but his appearance was so 
suspicious that the board of health examined him. 
Two members pronounced the case jaundice; the 
third was positive it was yellow fever. There- 
upon, abandoning its ancient system of secrecy, 
the board telegraphed an account of the case to 
the leading cities of the South, and asked that 
health officers be sent to consult with them. The 
response was immediate, and a number of expert 
diagnosticians viewed the patient. In the opinion 
of the visitors, the disease was undoubtedly yellow 
fever. At this juncture, however, unfortunately 
for himself, but fortunately for New Orleans, the 
man died, and an autopsy was performed. Exam- 
ination showed that he had died from jaundice, 
which, although fatal to him, is not infectious, and 
had no terrors for the rest of the South. 
Ms curious persons have doubtless wondered 
about the exact nature of the steam-turbine 
which is likely to displace the older form of steam- 
engine. Professor Biles of Glasgow University— 
whose name is familiar to the older generation of 
Companion readers through a remarkable contri- 
bution to the columns of this paper —recently 
described it in beautifully clear and exact lan- 
guage. “Essentially,” said he, “the steam-turbine 
is a series of blades alternately fixed and moving, 
the former being attached to an outer cylindrical 
casing, the latter to a rotating cylindrical drum. 
Steam passes in the direction of the axis of the 
drum through the fixed blades, which deflect it so 
that it meets the moving curved blades tangen- 
tially, pushing them circumferentially and being 
itself deflected, so that when it reaches a second 
set of guide blades at a reduced velocity a similar 
process is repeated, the steam continuing its 
sinuous course until it reaches the condenser.” 
Although this is technical language, there is not a 
term in it which an ordinarily intelligent person 
cannot understand without consulting the dic- 
tionary —a rare characteristic of a technical de- 
scription. a: 
ussian officials seem to be considering seriously 
the project to tunnel under Bering Strait. 
The St. Petersburg representative of the Amer- 
ican Transalaskan Siberian Company is reported 
to have interested the Emperor; and Mr. Witte, 
other members of the ministry and half the mem- 
bers of the special commission appointed to ex- 
amine into this project report favorably. The 
transcontinental lines of Canada and the United 
States can be connected by continuous rail to the 
tip of Cape Prince of Wales. The Siberian rail- 
ways can be built to the edge of East Cape. The 


| Strait between is only thirty-six miles wide, and 


the greatest depth of the water is only about one 
hundred and eighty feet. Islands in the middle 
of the strait would divide the tunnel into two 
tunnels, each of which would be shorter than the 
proposed tunnel under the Strait of Dover, and 
only twice as long as the existing tunnel under 
the Alps at St. Gotthard. Some day a man may 
start at Halifax and go all the way by rail either 
south to the Strait of Magellan or west to Lisbon. 
Ppe eee improvement has been made in 

automobiles since the first attempt to cross 
the continent in a self-moved vehicle was begun 
in 1862. That pioneer automobile was propelled 
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by four ten-horse-power steam-engines, one for 
each wheel. The rear wheels were ten feet in 
diameter, and had tires two feet wide. The front 
wheels were smaller and narrower. The whole 
machine weighed twenty-four thousand pounds. 
It left New York on the night of June 7, 1862. The 
mayor of the city had forbidden its owner to run 
it in the streets, and he had to escape under cover 
ofdarkness. From Hoboken it steamed to Harris- 
burg, to Pittsburg, to Chicago, to Quincy and to 
St. Joseph, and reached Nebraska City on July 
14th, after having been thirty-seven days on the 
way. A banquet in honor of the man who was 
driving the machine was given in the city, and a 
large crowd turned out to see him start on his 
way for the Pacific coast. The machine broke 
down twelve miles west of Nebraska City, and 
was towed back and stored in the barn of the late 
J. Sterling Morton till it was sold and dismantled. 
The people of that country were so chagrined at 
the discomfiture of the machine on their roads that 
they built a new highway that is known to this 
day as the steam-wagon road. 
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NOT WORTH THE COST. 


t was a gay little “den.” Jean called it 

“Bohemia,” and by the name she meant to 
convey the idea of something unconventional, 
surprising—even mildly shocking. 

A fringe of beribboned cigarettes hung from 
the edge of her red lamp-shade, gaily colored 
tobacco bags were festooned above the picture- 
molding, a wicked-looking brandy-flask was sus- 
pended from the chandelier. For an ink-bottle 
she had a miniature stein, for a match-holder a 
tiny skull carved in ivory, and her walls were 
adorned with illuminated mottoes of cynical intent 
—most of them bits from Omar Khayyam. 

Yet Jean was not cynical. She was a much- 
petted, warm-hearted, impulsive girl, who despised 
cigarette-smoking, hated intemperance, and taught 
practical Christianity every Sunday afternoon to a 
class of waifsin a mission school. Her “Bohemia” 
fad was, frankly, a pose, which her friends under- 
stood and smiled at indulgently. 

One afternoon, as she was sipping chocolate in 
“Bohemia” with the liveliest girl she knew, a 
ragged boy from the mission school was ushered in. 

“He’s brought a note from the superintendent,” 
explained the maid, somewhat doubtful about the 
guest she had admitted until she saw that Jean, 
with cordial inquiries as to how Timmy had found 
the way to her house, was pouring a cup of choco- 
late for him and preparing to give him a time to 
be remembered. 

Timmy’s face was grave, but his sharp eyes 
roved constantly, and as soon as the chocolate 
was finished he began a tour of the room, asking 
questions as he went. The color deepened in 
Jean’s face as she tried to explain to her Sunday- 
school scholar the exact significance of the 
cigarette fringe on her lamp-shade and the 
brandy-flask on the chandelier. Then Timmy 
paused before the picture that hung over her 
desk. 

“What does that mean?” he demanded. 

Jean hesitated. “I’m afraid I can’t make you 
understand that picture, Timmy,” she said, “but 
I’lltry. You see, the heavy pile of books stands 
for all the knowledge we try to crowd into our 
heads in this world, and the skull on top of the 
books means that, no matter how much we learn, 
death comes at the end of it all. That’s why it 
says, ‘What’s the Use?’ underneath, you know.” 

For a time the little street urchin stood still, his 
eyes fixed on the picture. Then he asked simply, 
“Ain’t it an insult to God?” 

Jean was speechless. When she found words 
at last, she said, earnestly, “Yes, it is. 
you, Timmy. I'll take that picture down this 
very day!” 

As the door closed behind the boy, Jean turned, 


with lips compressed, and caught the brandy-flask | 


from the chandelier and tossed it into the waste- 
basket. Then she picked up a pair of scissors 
and resolutely clipped the cigarette fringe from 
her lamp-shade, and faced her friend. 

“Only think!” she said. ‘‘What seemed to me 
just an innocent fad might have been the undoing 
for that boy of all my work in the mission school!” 
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DOLLARS TO DOUGHNUTS. 


po yew Fynes had a “nigh streak.” If proof 
were wanted, somebody was always ready to 
adduce the story of the withdrawal, and resump- 
tion, of his subscription to the Hentley Herald. 

Samuel strolled into the Herald office one morn- 
ing, purse in hand, paid all arrears, and announced 
that he had come to stop his paper. 

“All right, Sam,” assented his friend, the editor, 
in mild surprise, “but why? Seems hard to 
imagine you getting on without a paper. Always 
thought you kind of extra keen to get the news.” 

“Oh, I'll get the news all right,” explained Sam, 
complacently. “You see, Joe Morrell’s opened a 
new store just across the street from our house, 
and he leaves his Herald lying round every morn- 
ing for customers as soon as he’s finished with it 
himself. Now, I’d just as-soon set on a barrel 
and read Joe’s paper in the store as set in arocker 
to home and read mine. And what’s the sense of 
two folks paying when one’ll do?” 

“All right, Sam,” agreed the editor, crossing him 
off. “Guess we can get along without you if we 
must.” 


Two days later Samuel reappeared in the office. 


“I want to subscribe to the Herald for a year,” 
he announced, firmly. 

“Why?” asked the editor, while the lounging 
Staff smiled broadly and became attentive. 
“Thought you could read the paper just as well in 
Joe Morrell’s store.” 

“I can,” said Samuel, heaving a deep sigh, “but 
I'd forgot Eliza. She can’t.” 

“Oh! Did Eliza object?” some one asked, while 
the general smile broadened, for Eliza was reputed 
a woman of spirit. 

“N-n-0,” answered Sam, slowly, “she didn’t 


object, exactly. She said to do just’s I wanted; | 


she wouldn’t urge me a mite. Only, if my appetite 
for doughnuts of a morning was as sharp set as 
hers was for news, she thought maybe I'd best 
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renew subscribing for the Herald, because they’d 
stop together. So I kind of thought I’d read my 
paper to home, after all. Eliza doos make the 
beatin’est doughnuts!” 


* ¢ 
EDUCATING THE WRONG PARTY. 


ir Wemyss Reid in his ‘‘Memoirs” tells of his 

only personal encounter with the great Tory 
leader, Disraeli, afterward Lord Beaconsfield. Sir 
Wemyss, or Mr. Reid, as he was in 1866, was at 
that time a journalist, and was sent to Aylesbury 
to report Disraeli’s speech, which was delivered 
in the Corn Exchange. 

The hall was crowded to excess. The accom- 
modation for the reporters was quite unequal to 
their demands, and I had to stand among the 
crowd and take my notes as best I could. 
natured farmer in front of me invited me to use 


his back as a desk, against which I placed my | 


note-book. , 
Disraeli had not proceeded very far with his 


speech before I found that my friend was not by | 


any means in agreement with the illustrious 
speaker. Again and again he interrupted him 
with exclamations and questions. 

For a long time Disraeli took no notice of these 
interruptions, but at last one stung him into action. 
The orator had paused for a moment, and my 
farmer friend, seizing his chance, bawled out in a 
stentorian voice : 

“What about heating your party?” 

The prime minister instantly turned round 
raised his glass to his eye, and with an angry an 


| contemptuous glare transfixed—me! The farmer’s 
| courage had 


given way when he found that his 
shot had told, and to my disgust he dropped upon 
his knees, and left me to face the music. 

Disraeli looked at me for a perceptible space of 
time, and then, dropping his glass, said, in those 
chilling tones of which he was a master: 

“T shall certainly not try to educate you, sir.” 

Everybody stared at me; everybody groaned 
at me; and it was only the consciousness of my 
own innocence that kept me from 7 on ~ | 
knees beside the treacherous author of my humil- 
iation. 
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NOT A MINISTER’S LADY. 


he public library of a small town is often the 

repository of miscellaneous bequests and 
benefactions for the bestowal of which there is 
no other convenient place. So it happens that in 
the pretty little library which graces the Lower 
Green of old Hentley, the visitor will find, besides 
books, a number of curios and pictures, and two 
fine casts from the antique. 


One of the casts represents Demosthenes and 
the other Pallas Athena, They attracted the 
attention of two pleasant, comfortable-looking 
women who had ny oop one day into the building 
during an outing to the village by trolley. 

“TI suppose he’s the founder,” remarked one of 
them, regarding Demosthenes with respect, “but 
he’s kind o” queerly dressed, seems to me; most 
as if he was wra dina blanket. Don’t it strike 
you he’s queer, Melinda?’”’ 

Melinda contemplated the orator attentively. 

“No,” she announced, “not reelly queer; only 
because he’s a statue and white all over. The 
memorial tablet says he was a minister, you know, 
and I suppose that’s just his gown.” 

“Well, mebbe so,” her companion agreed. Then 
her eye roved to the nobly warlike figure of the 
goddess, in corselet, helm and mantle, her hand 
grasping a spear, and she added, incisively: 

“But, statue or not, if 1 were the committee, I’d 
pack that wife of his up attic quick. I don’t care 
what the fashions were in her day, that ain’t a 
proper dress for a minister’s wife. Carrying a 
cane and wearing such a bonnet! And you mark 
my words, Melinda, if her looks don’t belie her, 
that poor man was henpecked.” 
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A BROAD PERMIT. 


r. Linton Park, who is now an inmate of the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home at Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, was among those who joined in the chorus, 
“We are coming, Father Abraham, three hundred 
thousand more.” He enlisted at Washington, 
and was assigned to the Second District of Colum- 
bia regiment. 


Mr. Park was then, as now, a vegetarian. While 
he could assimilate everything connected with his 


| answer to the call to duty from the stand of patri- 
| otism, he could not assimilate the army pork. 


It 
was plain that if the government wished to do the 
square thing by Mr. Park, it would have to show 
broad-mindedness in the matter of rations. 

So he took his troubles to President Lincoln, 
and explained that in some respects he was like 
the children of Israel after they set out from 
Egypt. He could not forget the leeks and onions 
with which he was wont to regale himself back in 
Indiana County. 

Lincoln smiled. ‘You want me to turn you out 
to ope like Nebuchadnezzar?” he asked. 

“Tt would beat salt pork,” was Mr. Park’s reply. 
Thereupon Mr. Lincoln wrote carelessly on an 
ordinary sheet of paper: 


“The bearer, Linton Park, is herewith granted | 


permission to browse wherever he chooses.” 

Mr. Park saw the humor in the note, and enjoyed 
it quite as much as Lincoln did. He also en 7 
his privilege of “browsing.” The note is stil 
his possession. 


in 
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THE ELASTIC SCHEDULE. 


pea never used the Stephen J. Hill, for it 
was the worst boat on the Mississippi River 
in the days when Mark Twain “ran” that busy 
stream. But strangers and “tenderfoots” were 


| sometimes inveigled aboard, and when that hap- 
| pened, a writer in the New York Tribune says 


with authority their experiences were what might 
be termed historic. 


One afternoon, when the Stephen J. Hill was 
getting ready to shoot the chutes and bump the 
towheads, fog settled over the river, and the cap- 
tain gave orders to tie it up again. 

“It’s too bad we are going to be late, captain,” 
observed a disappointed passenger. 

“We ain’t,” returned the captain, calmly. 

“But I thought we were going to tie up here for 
the night?” 


“So we are, but that ain’t going to make us late. | 


We don’t run so close to time as all that! 
&® «& 


THEN AND NOW. 


pa years ago Mr. Carnegie defined a college 
as “a monastery mitigated by football.” Re- 
cently President John H. Finley of the College of 
the City of New York gave a new definition, and 
one strictly up to date: 


Football—a conflict engaged in by students on | 


a gridiron in the autumn and by college presidents 
professors around a table in the winter 
months. It is played according to rules dictated 
by the President of the United States. 


A good- | 


| chemists for purity and 


FOOT COMFORT 
Obtained from Baths with Cuticura Soap and 
Anointings with Cuticura, the 
Great Skin Cure. 

Soak the feet on retiring in a strong, hot, creamy 
lather of Cuticura Soap. Dry, and anoint freely with 
Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. Bandage 
lightly in old, soft cotton or linen. For itching, burn- 
ing, and scaly eczemas, inflammations, and cbhafings of 
| the feet or hands, for redness, roughness, cracks and 
fissures, with brittle, shapeless nails, and for tired, 
|aching muscles and joints, this treatment works 
| wonders. {Adr. 


















Sprague’s 
“Junior League’”’ 
Baseball Shirt and Pants. 


The “real thing,” with cap to 
match. Blue or gray flannel — 
colors. All the latest 
“kinks” peculiar to suits worn 
by_crack players. Ask for the 
“Junior League” where you 
buy your clothes. Sent post- 
Paid (shirt and pants) for 


95 cents. 


Cap to match and Red Belt 
20 cents additional. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. 
Sizes 8 to 6 years. Give color 
wanted, and size of last 


“* BUZZ.” suit of clothes. 
\ FRED’K H. SPRAGUE CO., 60 Main St., Orange, Mass. 
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ordinary hose-pipe 


‘BICYCLE TIRE 


It’s no thicker than the walls, and 
wears through in no time. 










3 ee the X “5 
ap inthe lower circle. This \é. 

uy wearing surface is four times NENG 
“7 as thick as the other, and this GW 

(¥ thickness is all tough, dense, dur- Ye 
able rubber. It’s this extra thick- ¥ 
ey ness which makes the 


Giant Heavy Roadster \ 


| BICYCLE TIRE| 


far more durable than any other tire on the 
market. You can SEE that extra thickness, 
, VL you buy. It sticks up in plain 
t—no more unsight-unseen purchases. 
Giant Heavy Roadster Tires # 
cost $7.50 per pair, express 
repaid, You can buy Direct 
rom the F; , OF your 
dealer will put them on 
Af you insist, It's to 
interest TO 











































e Good Tire” | Zor Goodyear 
Tire 

- Rubber Co. 

ene 002 MarketSt.Akron,O 

All the Elements 


of Perfection are 








WN. J\’ Shield 


ODORLESS —IMPERVIOUS 
GUARANTEED. 


We will pay for damage to garment resulting from an 
imperfectly made OMO Dress Shield. 


HYGIENIC. 


without acids, chemicals or ingredients, and 
recommended by physicians and 


hygienic qualities. 
All Styles and Sizes. Send for Illustrated Circular. 
THE OMO MFG. CO., Middletown, Conn. 











Made from a Pure, Odorless, Impervious natural fiber,} | 
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Our Summer Style Book and 
Samples Cost You Nothing. 
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With the aid of our Fashion Book and Samples you 
can choose your Summer suit or skirt with more com 
fort and satisfaction than if you came to New York 
Our wonderful system of making perfect - fitting 
garments from measurements sent us by mail enables 
you 
To select from over 185 styles and 450 fabrics 
o have your garments made to your individual 
measurements. 
To be wearing your costume before your local dress 
maker would have begun work on it. 


We guarantee to fit —_ 
and give you entire satisfac- 
tion or refund your money, 
and the cost is less than you 
would pay at home. Isn't 
worth looking into? 


SUMMER 


SUITS 
$4 to *25 


New York Styles. 


SHIRT-WAIST SUITS, 
$6.00 to $20.00. 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS, 
$7.50 to $25. 
SILK SUITS, $9.75 to $25. 
WASH SUITS, $4.00 to $15. 
SEPARATE SKIRTS, 
$3.50 to $15. 
SILK COATS, $9.75 to $20. 
RAIN COATS, $8.00 to $20. 
JACKETS and COATS, 
$5.75 to $15. 

We Make All These 
Garments to Order Only. 
We prepay express charges 
on these a to any 
part of the U. S., which means 
a big saving to you. 





to any part of the U. 8S. our 
We Send Free new Summer Book of New York 
Fashions, showing the latest styles and containing 
simple directions for taking measurements correctly : 
also a large assortment of Samples of the newest 
materials, Write to-day; you will get them by return mail 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 W. 23d Street, New York City. 
Mail Orders Only._No Agents or Branches. Estab. 18 Yean 


“A Kalamazoo 
: . Direct to You.’’ 
You save from 20% 
to 40% by buying a 
Kalamazoo Stove or 
Range direct from the 
factory at lowest 


factory prices. 


Moreover, you get 
a stove or range not 
excelled by any in 
the world. 
We guarantee quality under 
a $20,000 bank bond. 


We Ship On 
360 DAYS’ APPROVAL 


and We Pay the Freight. 
Ifyoudo notfindthe Kalamazooexactly 
as represented, the trial does not cost 
you acent. Itwillpay youtoinvestigate. 


Send Postal for Catalogue No. 253. 


All Kalamazoos are shipped 
promptly, blacked, polished and 
ready for use. 

Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

All our cook stoves and ranges are 

fitted with patent oven thermom- 

eter, which makes baking easy. 











OVEN THERMOMETER. 














SQUEAKS 


; “3-in-One” oils everything right, locks, clocks, 
hinges, sewing machines, typewriters; generous free 


| sample sent by G. W. Cole Co., 139 Broadway, New York. 





CRYSTAL 





Domino | 


~ 5 & CLDER. 


yy Wace, ST. NEW TORR 


A 
Triumph 
in 


Sugar 
= Making! 


oz. 


| Sold only in 5b. sealed boxes! 


IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR 
NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE 


HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. 


BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE. 


e~e By grocers everywhere. c~® 
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THE TRUE BALLAD OF “THE 
BLOCKADE OF BOSTON” 


(January 61776) © 2 2 2 # 


By M. A.~De Wolfe Howe 


Ww 





hen would the siege and winter end? 
The redcoats cursed the clime 

That nourished foes so hard to kill, 

And took to killing time; 
And some the buskin donned, and played 

In Faneuil Hall their parts— 
Where infant Liberty had late 

Been cradled in men’s hearts. 


So when a farce was promised, 
It fetched a laughing crew 

Of Tory maids and matrons 
And royalists to view 

The mock “Blockade of Boston.” 
*Twas hailed with friendly cheer: 

“They'll act it famously, forsooth, 

Who’ ve lived it nigh a year!” 


And faith the play was merry, 
And laughter rippled tree, 

And Major-General William Howe 
Shook with the general glee. 

“An actor in a soldier lost!” 

He cried when strutted one 

Across the stage who bore the guise 
Of poor George Washington, 

Clad in a draggled uniform, 
Quenched ‘neath a wig unkempt, 

With dingy buckles, rusty sword— 
A target for contempt. 

“And him they call a ‘general’ !” 
Laughed Howe and all the rest. 
“Across the Charles so plucked a bird 

Must keep a ragged nest!” 
Lo, at his heels a squire 
Fumbling a rusty gun, 
A yokel from a Yankee farm! 
Yet louder grew the fun, 
Until, the mirth still rising, 
A sergeant burst headlong 
Upon the scene with frighted mien, 
And shouted to the throng: 
“The Yankees are attacking 
Our works on Bunker’s Hill!” 
Here, chuckled half the audience, 
Is fooling better still! 
But, wiser than the laughing ones, 
Howe cast his mirth aside. 
“Quick, officers, call out your men! 
All to your posts!” he cried. 
Like summer merrymakers driven 
Before a gust of rain, 
From stage and pit and gallery 
The soldiers sped amain 
Into the night; the ladies all 
Deserted, torn with fears, 
Huddled and screamed and fainted 
And freed the flood of tears. 
And well they might, for blood that night 
Was shed on Charlestown snow, 
And flames across the water 
Shone with a baleful glow. 
Another skirmish—that was all; 
*Twas British blood that flowed. 
The true Blockade of Boston 
Still true and truer showed— 
A farce more tragic every day, 
And when the curtain fell, 
Why, Howe set sail for Halifax 
With all who played so well; 
And the joy he left in Boston 
Was joy enough for all 
When Washington himself gave back 
To Freedom Faneuil Hall. 
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EVEN -SONG. 


woman who counts by 
A scores her friends 

among the world’s 
workers was telling the other 
day of a discovery she had 
made. She was spending a 
few days in a factory town, 
and as usual asked for per- 
mission to visit the factories. 
In one of them the superin- 
tendent hesitated a moment. 

‘*We do not usually allow visitors during the 
afternoon,’’ he said, ‘‘but I am going to make 
an exception in your case, and suggest that you 
come about half past four. It will take about 
an hour to go over the building as you will 
want to. I think that you will enjoy being 
here at that time.’’ 

Puzzled but interested, the visitor presented 
herself at the office promptly at half past four 
the next day. The superintendent himself took 
her through, but she saw nothing ususual until 
she reached the last room, a long one in which, 
-at one end, two windows faced the west, where, 
across the winter hills, the winter sunset was 
already fading. As the superintendent opened 
the door, she saw at first only those western 
windows; then she became conscious of some- 
thing else, breathing through the clatter of the 
machinery. Music! The room was full of it! 
In a moment she caught the words: 

“Softly now the light of day 
Fades upon my sight away. 
Free from care, from labor free, 
Lord, I would commune with Thee.” 

They stood there, silent, till the whole of the 
beautiful song was sung; then she turned to her 
guide, 

**What does it mean?’’ she asked, eagerly. 

**Tt means a Sunday-school teacher that three 
or four of those girls have—the kind that isn’t 
content until she finds beauty for every one. 





















COMPANION. 





She had been teaching these girls a long time. 
They were slow at understanding, but one 
day, about a month ago, one of them looked out 
that window at sunset, and saw—for the first 
time in her life. Almost unconsciously she 
began to sing. Others looked up, saw the sun- 
set, and understood, too. And they joined in 
the song. Now it is a part of their day.’’ 

The visitor turned for a last look into the big 
room. 

‘‘Has it made a difference?’’ she asked, as 
the door closed behind them. 

The superintendent smiled. ‘‘Most miracles 
need time,’’ he said, ‘‘but there is seldom any 
quarreling or coarse joking now as the girls go 
out. That means something.’’ 

‘*T envy them their teacher,’’ said the visitor. 
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RIDING THE ‘‘ HORSESHOE.” 


he announcement that the railroad which 
1% owns the famous ‘‘Horseshoe” curve, five 

miles west of Altoona, Pennsylvania, is 
about to tunnel under the mountain there and 
abandon the old line over it, will be received with 
pleasure by many railroad men, especially by the 
brakemen who, in winter and summer, in rain, 
snow, sleet and sunshine, have had to ride on the 
roofs of freight-cars, braking heavy trains down 
this tremendous grade. The curve lies down a 
mountainside, into and out of an immense “cove” 
in the mountains, with a deep chasm yawning at 
the brink of the outer of four tracks. Coal, coke 
and iron from the Pittsburg district go east that 
way, and often come down the curve at terrific 
speed. The brakemen run along the tops of the 
swaying cars with stout sticks, which they twist in 
the brake-wheels for additional leverage. The 
bulk of the traffic is within the state, so that the 
air-brake law does not greatly affect it. 


In snowy weather the dangers for the brakeman 
are increased many fold, and give rise to many 
thrilling escapades—and some failures to escape. 
A! Chicago party travelling east on the limited 
train were helpless witnesses to what fortunately 
was merely thrilling. The limited was speeding 
eastward on the second track from the edge of the 
chasm. The day was snowy and windy, and the 
platform of the observation-car at the end of 
the train was full of heavy snow. Nevertheless, 
the prospect of the ride down the Horseshoe 
tempted the party outside, where they stood 
sheltered by the projecting wall of the car. 

Almost at the summit they overtook a freight- 
train on the outer track which shut off their view. 
The — was soon running as fast as the ex- 
press. he tops of the cars were covered with 
snow, and the train was one frightfully, so 
that it seemed every moment as if it must leave 
the track. 

Along the top of that swaying train came a 
brakeman, running, stick in hand, to set the 
brakes. How he —— his footing a moment was a 
mystery to them as they watched him in expecta- 
tion of seeing him dashed to death; yet for a time 
by wonderful skill he ran along each car, jumped 
from one to the other, and kept to the running- 
board. But at last he slipped, missed his footing, 
threw up his hands, and shot suddenly, horribl 
feet first, toward the chasm on the other side. 

The men on the poqsenepes em were sick at 
heart, but they could do nothing. They —— 
the man was gone. Then suddenly ney saw his 
stick ——— n the air over the roof of the car; 
and one, climbing to the rail, discovered that in 
falling he had caught the running-board with one 
——~ ee was hanging over the chasm thus sup- 
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rted. 

It did not seem possible for a man so to hang 
more than a moment. Far less did it look as if he 
could possibly climb back. Yet while they watched, 
absolutely powerless to aid him, the hand which 
held the stick waved uncertainly in the air for a 
minute longer, then turned until the stick caught 
under the running-board. The brakeman pulled 
himself with that leverage until he could catch 
that hand, too, on the board, and soon up he 
scrambled to the roof, his face scratched, his cap 
gone, but the whole man there. 

He gave a single white-face 
the chasm he had escaped, shook himself, felt of 
his arms, stooped down and picked up his stick, 
and then with a glance along the roof, sped to the 
next car, and began again the task of settin 
brakes, for which there was evidently the mos 
urgent need. 

hen the foot of the curve was reached the 

Chicagoans went: back into their car weak with 
the strain of wit ing incident, with a last 
gameee of the brakeman sitting on a wheel and 

notting a bandanna handkerchief for a cap. 


lance down into 
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THACKERAY’S BROKEN NOSE. 


ne of the earliest lessons a man can learn 

on being admitted to society is the great 

need of care in the selection of topics in 
addressing a stranger. Sir Wemyss Reid, in his 
“Memoirs,” tells of an experience of his own that 
forcibly illustrates this fact. 


As boy and man, he writes, I had adored 
Thackeray, and made him the hero of my litera 
dreams. There was one incident in his early life 
about which I was quite unreasonably curious. I 
wanted to know which of his schoolfellows it was 
who broke Thackeray’s nose and disfigured him 
for life, and I had e up my mind that if ever I 
met a man who had been at school with him I 
should question him on this point. 

_During a visit at Fryston I found that George 
Venables was staying there. During dinner I 
heard Venables tal ing about his early days at 
the Charterhouse, and felt at once that my long- 
sought chance had come. Accordingly, when 
was walking with him in the Fryston woods on 
the following morning, I plucked up my courage, 
and asked him if he had been at the Charterhouse 
with Thackeray. 

“Certainly I was,” replied the eminent publicist. 
“We entered on the same day, and were great 
friends all the time we were at school.” 

“Then,” said I, rushin a upon my fate, 
“you can tell me what I have long wanted to 
know. Who was it that broke Thackeray’s nose?” 


It was winter, and we were walking in Indian | 


file through the woods. As 1  ~ this question to 
Venables, he suddenly stopped, and turning round 
glared at me in a manner that instantly revealed 
the terrible truth to my alarmed intelligence. He 
continued to glare for several seconds; and then, 
ps aperagen J reeiving nothing but innocent confu- 
sion on my face, his own features became relaxed 
into a more amiable expression. 

“Did anybody tell you,” he said, slowly and 
with solemn emphasis, “to ask me that meotion > aed 

I could truthfully say that nobody done so. 
My answer seemed to mollify Venables at once. 

“Then if nobody put you up to asking me that 
question, I don’t mind answering it. It was I 
who broke Thackeray’s nose. e were only 
little boys at the time, and had quarreled over 
something, and had the usual fight. It wasn’t my 
fault that he was disfigured for life; it was all the 








fault of some wretched doctor. Nowadays a boy’s 
nose can be mended so that nobody can see that it 
has ever been broken. 

“Let me tell you,” he continued, “that Thackera 
never showed me any ill-will for the harm I h 
done him, and I do not believe he felt any.”’ Nor, 
I must add, did Venables show any ill-will to me 
for the awkwardness which had caused me to 
rake up this painful episode. 


THE MEADOW SONG 


By Laura E. Richards 





edtop, timothy, June-grass and clover, 
Sing the merry meadow song over and over! 
Bobolinks a-trilling through it, 
Little breezes thrilling through it, 
Just to-day, 
Care away, 
And I’ll be a rover. 


Redtop, timothy, herd’s-grass and daisy, 
Hear the merry meadow song, laughing and lazy! 
Grasshoppers a-chirring through it, 
Jolly quakers whirring through it, 
Midges small 
Over all, 
Dancing till they’re crazy. 


Redtop, timothy, buttercup and rye-grass, 
How the merry meadow song ripples through the 
high grass! 
Golden cups a-dancing in it, 
Golden sunlight glancing in it, 
Garden plot, 
Clean forgot, 
I’m content with my grass! 


* ¢ 
MEN OF FEW WORDS. 


n view of the fun which the German comic 
papers are always making about the brevity of 
speech of the army officers in addressing the 

rank and file, it may be well to explain, says a 
writer in the New York Tribune, that this fashion 
dates from the days of that most taciturn and 
silent of Prussian rulers, Frederick William III, 
great-grandfather of the present Kaiser. His 
utterances were of the briefest sort. 


On one occasion, while staying at the Austrian 
baths at Teplitz, in 1829, he was informed by one 
of his generals in attendance that there was 
80. a at Teplitz a Hungarian magnate en | 
celebrated for his taciturnity. The king expressec 
the desire to see him by means of the brief com- 
mand, “Bring him!” 

An interview was arranged without the Hunga- 
rian being informed of the lips om | of the elderly 
German officer whom he was about to meet. 

The king began the conversation with the mono- 
syllabic Beat, “Baths?” to which the other 
replied, equal Bent “Drink,” meaning, of 
course, that he k the waters meconeey, 

“Militaire?” continued the king, wishing to 
know if the Magyar was an officer_in the army. 
To this question the other responded, shaking his 
head, ““Magnate,” that bein e title given to the 
members of the Chamber of Peers at Budapest. 

“Ah!” said the king. 

“General?” inquired the prognaie. 

ye said Frederick William III, by way of 
indicating his rank. 

The Hungarian nobleman doffed his bonnet 
and with the word “Compliments,” bowed and 
withdrew. 

The king himself saluted, and thus brought toa 
close one of the most laconic interviews that have 
ever taken place between a sovereign and a noble. 

The example thus set by the old king became 
the fad among the German army officers, but it 
cannot be said that it appeals to the present 
emperor, who is, perhaps, the last monarch in 
Christendom whom one would accuse of being 
disposed to brevity of speech. 


*® © 


IN PROCESS. 


ihe man in the faded brown overcoat had 

> been growing more and more care-worn for 

the last six months. The man who sat with 

him on the way to the city every morning and on 

the way home at night had noticed it. At last he 
learned the reason of the change. 


The care-worn man dropped into his seat with 
such a heavy sigh one evening that it would have 
been impossible for his friend not to hear it. 

“T guess you’re glad you’re going home, where 
you can get a g comfortable chair and have a 
quiet evening,” he said, cheerfully. 

“Quiet evening!’ echoed the care-worn man. 
“We don’t have any quiet evenings nowadays.” 

; “Don’t you?” asked his friend, uncomfortably. 
. —er — 

“There’s no domestic trouble,” said the sufferer, 
dolefully. “There’s nothing I’m ashamed to speak 
of. It’s only that my wife has been reading a 
series of articles on ‘How to Make Home Attract- 
ive,’ and she’s carrying out all the ideas — with 
me to help her. 

“You needn’t think of me sitting in an armchair 
before the fire, with my feet up, now I can tell 
you. You ean picture me stringing dried pea- 
pods to make a handsome hanging, or covering an 
old_apple-barrel with wool wadding ready for the 
pink muslin that’s going to turn it into a charmin 
mirror stand. If it isn’t that, I shall be engage 
in giving a hardwood finish to some of the floors 
with a pre ration that I saw my wife mixing in 
a tin pail this morning. 

“Our home may be attractive if we ever get it 
done and I’m alive to appreciate it, but I’ll wager 
the woman that writes those articles lives in a 
hotel or boards in a hall bedroom,” and the care- 
worn man gave another heavy sigh as the brake- 
man called out, “Paradise Center!” and he gath- 
ered up his bundles. 

* © 


HAZING BEFORE THE WAR. 


n the investigation of hazing at Annapolis the 
evidence which has caused the most trouble 
has been that showing that upper classmen 
were using the power of their classes and organ- 
ized clans to force their juniors to servile obedience 
| to ridiculous commands—a servility which they 
cultivated by threatening penalties and often im- 
| posing them. There has always been some form 
| of hazing at Annapolis, says a writer in the Boston 
Herald, but in the days before the Civil War it con- 
| sisted simply in schoolboy pranks, played upon 
| the cadets as individuals, returned in kind by the 
| victim with the best of good-will, and never 
attacking the self-respect of any one. 
I arrived at the academy, a green country boy 
from Maine, and secured a room with a cadet from 
New York. The first hazing was practised on my 
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companion. Broom strands were lighted and 
stuck lightly into his leg as he slept, and being 
allowed to burn down to the skin, waked him up 
with a sharp sting. A group of students in the 
doorway shouted with laughter, and fled. 

A group of Southern fellows pestered me to 
make abolition speeches, and boxed, wrestled and 
pushed me about on the green until I called to- 
gether a group of my classmates to see fair play, 
oe then outboxed and conquered them, one at a 
time. 

One day I returned from leave to find a hen on 
top of my dress uniform in my bureau drawer. I 
wrung her neck, got the janitor to roast the bird, 
and then invited my Southern friends in to a 
chicken supper. . 

They let me alone for some time after that, until 
I was invited by the same fellows to go and beat 
Mason, a Virginian. i 

Each of us—that is, Mason and I—carried a 
bag of boots. We were led into a perfectly dark 
room. The rest of the fellows sat down, and 
Mason began belaboring me with the bag he 
carried, while 1 pounded him. We soon had a 
scrimmage, ——— the bags, and wrestled, and 
in the darkness Mason rolled down-stairs. Later 
he came to my room with the other men, and we 
shook hands all round. 

Another form of hazing was to lift the little iron 
bedsteads and turn them bottom up, to tumble 
the sleeper on the floor beneath the mattress. 
One — I heard they were going to do that to 
me, so I took a broomstick to bed, and when they 
arrived and, thinking I was asleep, undertook to 
lift the bed, I jumped up and drove them out with 
some mare stick work. 

Pulling, hauling and wrestling were carried on 
on the green daily, without bad temper or injury. 
There were occasional fist fights, too, but such 
hazing as we did was all in good-fellowship and 
injured no one. 

f such attacks on the manhood of a cadet had 
been made as these court martials have brought 
to light, the classmates of the offended man would 
have rallied round him and guaranteed fair play 
while he forced an apology. 


* ©¢ 


A DIFFICULT MEAL. 


eople in Canbury were so well acquainted 
p with Miss Lavin’s firmness and with the 

excellence of her cooking that she had little 
difficulty in running her restaurant exactly as she 
liked, and filling it with thankful patrons every 
day. But occasionally a stranger and wayfarer 
tried conclusions with Miss Lavin, and was en- 
lightened as to her methods. 


“IT see you have a ‘course luncheon’ with soup, 
fish, salad and tea for twenty-five cents,” said one 
of these wayfarers, who had been attracted by 
Miss Lavin’s shining windows and neat sign. “ 
notice that you serve plain bread with that lunch- 
eon, and that rolls are five cents. Now Id like 
the course luncheon and an order of the white 
rolls besides.” 

The waitress shook her head. 

“Miss Lavin won’t let you,” she said, promptly. 
“Those rolls are for the folks that just take milk 
or coffee. If you had them with the course 
luncheon, folks that came in wouldn’t know 

ou were paying extra; they’d think you were 
‘avored,.” 

“Dear me!” said the wayfarer. “Then you may 
bring a glass of milk and the rolls.” 

“Yes’m,” said the waitress, who departed and 
quickly returned with the milk and rolls. 

“Now will you tell Miss Lavin that I have de- 
cided I’d like the course luncheon,” said the way- 
farer, “and you may take away the milk.” 

The waitress looked doubtful, but she took the 
lass of milk. In a moment she came back with 
t, and set it on the table once more. 

“Miss Lavin a eye liable to change 
her mind now and again,” she announced, “and 
she’s going to let you have the course luncheon 
for this once; but she says the milk’s got to stay 
here so folks will understand, and she’d like to 
have you drink it if you possibly ean.” 


* ¢ 


COOPERATIVE FOOLING. 


ne day in the springtime two young men 
@ were sauntering through the woods just 

outside of the college town along a path 
greatly in favor with the students. When they 
reached the little spring they stopped for a drink. 
They were about to proceed on their way when 
their eyes caught the glint of a small metal box 
lying close up under a jagged stone in the pool 
just below the spring. 


“What d’you su se that is, Dick?” 
Fem know, Billy. I’m going to fish it up and 
ou ” 


n 
The water in the pool was two or three feet 
deep; the stone proved to be heavier than it 
appeared, and it rested on one end of the metal 
x, which was partly sunken in the vel of the 
pool. Considerable puffing and splashing and 
os ~~ e to clothing took place before the box was 


nded. 
Opening it, the two found within a flat piece of 
wood, at which they = in solemn silence. 
“If my reckoning is correct,’ remarked one of 
them at last, “this is the thirty-second of March.” 
“This is undoubtedly the day after the last day 
of March, Billy,”’ responded the other, gravely. _ 
The wood within the metal box was thus in- 


r 3 

“Have the kindness to replace me, without need- 
less delay, in the nice, shiny metal box, and then 
carefully wedge us back under the big rock, so 
that we can catch the eye of the next fool fresh- 
man that happens along.” 

Then ensued more puffing, more splashing, and 
further damage to the new spring suits, until 
everything was just as before. 


2 & 


THE STARVATION HABIT. 


story was recently printed in The Companion 

A of some soldiers who could not sleep in 

comfortable hotel beds, but returned to their 

hard bunks in the barracks, and slept soundly. 

This was a humorous illustration of a fact about 

the human body which may manifest itself in a 
more tragic way. 


On their way south from a Federal prison some 
Southern officers met a friend, who invited them 
to dinner at the best hotel in the city, They had 
had only codfish balls and stale bread for nineteen 
months, and, like half-famished children, could 
hardly wait politely for the dinner. 

At last 1t came—a steaming roast, baked sweet 
potatoes, pone bread, cooke: “Southern style” to 
order, white potatoes, fresh butter, and after that 
real coffee—a feast for an epicure. 2 

After the blessing how they did pitch into the 
food! But alas! One after another lost his appe- 
tite promptly. When they had eaten the amount 
they had been accustomed to, they could eat no 
more. The jaded stomach signaled and forbade. 
Slowly and sadly they filed out, leaving all the 
ey things to eat. To his dying day no one of 
the veterans ever forgot the disappointment in 
not being able to eat more than he wanted. The 
lost meal was a regret forever. 
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NURSERY ISLANDS. 


By Paul Pinkerton. 
hree islands fair, of varied size, 
Up in our play-room lie, 
All cireled round by glistening seas, 
With steep-walled coasts hard by. 


An islet does for baby small, 
Big ones for Rob and me; 

While from the shiny deep the waves 
Come lapping fast and free. 


High over us the white sky hangs, 
Great chalk cliffs tower near ; 

The ship that sails upon that sea 
Glides safely to her pier. 


When twilight steals upon us three 
Far off there sounds a knell 

Which calls us back from distant parts— 
’Tis mother’s supper-bell! 


— EO 
THE FOURTH WAY. 


By Hannah G. Fernald. 


hen the little lame boy had been 
W two days with the Benson chil- 

dren, he had heard a great deal 
about ‘‘grandma’s.’’ He knew that the 
spiciest apples grew in grandma’s or- 
chard, the loveliest flowers in grandma’s 
garden, and the cunningest chickens in 
grandma’s coops. ‘‘ And as for cookies,’’ 
said Billy, ‘‘you just ought to put your 
hand into my grandma’s cooky jar! 
It’s always full—’cept when we’ve been 
spending the day,’’ he added, honestly, 
for he knew what inroads they could 
all make in that direction. 

It rained those first two days, but on 
the third morning the sun shone clear 
and bright, and a brisk breeze helped to 
dry the grass. Grandma sent word that 
the children were to come to spend the 
afternoon, and take tea in the orchard. 
Then an eager discussion arose, and the 
little lame boy learned that there were 
three ways by which one might reach 
grandma’s house. 

‘*There’s the lane,’’ explained Tom. 
‘Billy likes that way best because it’s 
the shortest, and you get to grandma’s 
first. And there’s the path across the 
fields, and I like that best. And there’s 
the regular way, by the road. Bess likes 
that, because you pass Susie Kent’s 
house, and she stops there to talk. 
There’s three ways, you see—one apiece ; 
but mostly we draw lots, and all go 
together. ’’ 

This time the children agreed to sepa- 
rate, and go to grandma’s each by his or 
her favorite way. Bess offered to stay 
at home with the little lame boy, who 
could not walk, but Mrs. Benson said 
cheerfully that he should be kept happy, 
and that Bess had better start early, 
because her way was longest. They all 
turned at the gate to wave their hands 
to the little lame boy, gazing wistfully 
after them. ‘‘If he could only see the 
orchard,’’ said Tom. 

‘*And the garden,’’ said Bess. 

‘*And the cooky jar!’’ sighed Billy. 

Billy trotted quickly along the lane, 
and got to grandma’s first. ‘‘Don’t you 














FRIDAY. 
By Arthur H. Folwell. 


t’s heaps of fun to be a boy 
When Friday comes along; 
That day a boy don’t mind a bit, 
No matter what goes wrong. 


Sometimes on Fridays we are good, 
A reg’lar model class. 

The teacher smiles at three, and says, 
“The first line rise and pass.” 


We get our hats; our books we strap; 
And whistling a tune, 

We hurry out. There’s nothing like 
A Friday afternoon. 


You say it’s odd thot Friday should 
A part so noted play? 

Just ask a boy. He'll tell you why: 
The next is Saturday. 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


1, SOUND CHANGES. 
Retain the vowel sounds, and change the 
consonants. Words have two syllables. 
Melody, useless, freshly, pleasing, fair- 
ness, a jewel, gazing, feeble, Judea, one of 
Scott’s heroines, properly, a measure, hose. 


2. CHARADES. 
I, 
My tasks I first and third my work 
Not worth my second now. 
For though I am not called a shirk, 
To whole 1 could not do, I vow 
Il. 
My first is crooked as can be, 
My second round and fat. 
Now yours is yours until it’s third, 
It’s doubtful after that. 
My whole is good to eat, no matter 
If served in pan or bowl or platter. 
If. 
My first the early morning greets, 
The early riser thus he meets ; 
My second gives an added zest 
To make the rider do his best; 
My whole within the garden found, 
So look you for it on the ground. 
Iv. 
I ask you to join me in my first, 
And then my suit my second. 
My third is ruined should it burst; 
My whole, on silence reckoned. 


3. ADDITIONS. 

Add a syllable and change relatives into 
to take fire; a fish into to make much of; 
earth and water into to confuse ; a tin recep- 
tacle intoa light; a sweet bread into a loose 
package; to protract into part of a ma- 
chine; a miner’s truck into to dance; 
depressed into a seat; to set free into a 
puzzle; to stuff into to propel; a fish into 
red earth; a ball of paper into to move 
from side to side; a bush into to walk 
feebly; to bend down into the head. 


4. FALSE COMPARATIVES. 

Example Positive, yo; comparative, 
yore; superlative, Yost. 

“Let me positive!” he cried; and, bathed 
in his own comparative, he gave up the 
superlative. The positive is so high, I 
comparative we shall be obliged to forego 
the superlative. I cannot positive in so 
comparative a frost; it would destroy a 
superlative. 

“O Positive,” she said, “do not compara- 
tive so! To wear a dignified expression is 
the superlative you can do.” 

We will positive up the rapids, undaunted 
by their comparative, and be rewarded by 
a superlative dinner. Positive who have 
lived for a whole comparative out of reach 
of superlative, must enjoy good bread. 
John won the race, although he injured his 
positive, comparative his clothes, and was 
recognized by a public superlative. The 
poet Positive was accustomed to compara- 
tive over his poems, and absent-mindedly 
run against a superlative. The laundress 
must positive for that comparative of cuffs 
she ruined with superlative. I like the 














go near the orchard, child,’’ said grand- 
ma. ‘‘You’re all overheated! You sit 
right still in the dining-room until I ring this 
bell, and then you bring this basket to me out 
under the big sweet-apple tree.’”’ So Billy sat 
down reluctantly to wait. 

Tom sauntered across the fields, and stopped 
to pick a big bunch of wild strawberries. 


“*That’s a dear lad,’’ said grandma, approv- | 


ingly, when he gave them to her. ‘‘We’ll save 
them for —’’ And then she clapped her hand 
over her mouth. ‘‘Well, well!’’ she said. ‘‘Now 
you sit down in the kitchen and hull the berries 
into this bowl, and when I ring the bell bring 
them to me out under the big sweet-apple tree.’’ 
So Tom sat down to hull the strawberries, 
and a very long time it seemed to take. 

Bess stopped at Susie Kent’s house, and talked 
so long that when at last she started for grand- 
ma’s, she ran all the way. Just as she reached 
the orchard gate a bell rang, and Tom and Billy 
rushed out of the house. ‘‘The big sweet-apple 
tree!’’ they shouted, and Bess sped after them. 
She had neither basket nor bow] to carty, and 


she ran so nimbly that she had passed her | 


brothers when she saw a sight that made her 


stop so abruptly that Tom nearly bumped into | 


her. The table was spread under the sweet-apple 
tree. There were flowers on it, and all the 
goodies that grandma knew so well how to make. 
Grandma was there, smiling happily, and close 
beside her in the big easy chair sat the little 
lame boy, with pink cheeks and shining eyes. 

ag came the fourth way!’’ he cried, clapping 
his hands. ‘‘I came in grandpa’s arms!’’ 


1 





positive you comparative that ribbon round 

your superlative. That beautiful marble 

| positive was bought by a poor wage comparative 

WHEN SALLIE GOES OUT |named Superlative. A positive flew into the 

- | COMBETONVS, sue Seepatteres Emma’s —_ 

tive gown. Positive my comparative, assure 

BY EDNA A. FOSTER. | you my intentions are superlative. I dislike Mary’s 

| positive, he is such a comparative, and always 
making some idle superlative. 


W hen to a little party our Sallie plans to go, 


What hurrying, what flurrying, what running to and fro! sonultaes enone 
It seems a happy cyclone in which we all partake— Coffers good, health better.—K. Fair. A shilling 
Such pleasant entertainment her preparations make. Hittin. x one rere Avaya 
The center of commotion is up in Sallie’s room, Put on your -=--- Metie meld, 
But the violets uncle sent her fill the hall with sweet perfume; 7° fish of some kind. Then you can 
And mother with some laces meets aunty on the stair, Aya will come rimming for thelr food 
And it’s pressing and it’s guessing what trinkets she must wear. a by Lt 


Then some one ties her ribbons and another hooks her gown, 4 : nr ae 
. e » 7. CONCEALED WORD-SQUARE. 
While we stand around the stairway and wish she would come down! | cannibal mosquito, quite socially inclined, 


. Told a courteous young buffalo, exceedingly re- 
At last the carriage rumbles, doors open up above, fined, 
Of what befell one modest gnat, who tried to be 





And Sallie lights among us as softly as a dove. an, ,, polite phe 
" “ ‘: a To a pair of Maumee kangaroos on a freezing 
There’s something in her manner that makes us stand aside, winter night, 
She’s just our same dear Sallie, but somehow glorified | Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
i j i 1. Chat, hat; chatter, hatter; code, ode; cheap, 
We kiss her, just as easy, not to rumple her a mite, heap; cheat, heat; chaste, haste; charm, harm; 
i H ‘ hide, hide; clean, lean; crank, rank; chill, hill; 
And then we watch the carriage take her off into the night. rv op bah clover, lover chit hit; lip 
P= . Sone aie an: enve ‘tr; cash, ash; coffer, 
It's just a trifle lonesome for Brother Ted and me, eee 
But mother comes to cheer us and we've extra cakes for tea; 2. Plorees, recipes, precise. — 
oT ‘ a a ‘ 3. I. Foremost, toes, more, foster. 11. Hate, 
And as soon as it is daylight into Sallie's bed we climb, tie, estate, sit, hesitate. 
. ‘ 4. Cat, a, mount—catamount. 
To wake her up and ask her how she liked the party-time. 5. 1. Paper. 11. Phlox (flocks) 
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inthe hive. It’sthere. Youcan get it out. 
Bee-men of wide experience, writers who 
have made money with bees, teach you 
how. Sample copy sent free (6 months trial 
2c.) Money back if not satisfied. Write. 
Now’s the time. Learn this business. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio. 
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THE ENTERPRISING HOUSEKEEPER, 
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Bear the script name of Stewart 
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Button on neatly 





over baby’s Keep 
diaper. Baby’s 
i & Dresses 
T° Dry and 
aah, Sweet. 


“STORK” PANTS. 


(Trade-Mark. Reg. U. S. Pat. Office.) 
Made of ‘Stork’ Sheeting—arubberless, water= 
proof fabric, white, light, and easily cleansed. 

5Oc. per pair, of dealers or by mail. 
Sold by dry goods dealers throughout the U. S. 
“Stork’’ Sheeting, 36in. wide, $1.00—54 in. wide, 
$1.50 per yard. “Stork’’ Catch-All Bibs, socts. 
Baby Sponge Bag FRU FE (made of “ Stork” 

Sheeting), also descriptive booklet, if you 

send us your dry goods dealer’s name. 








THE STORK CO., Dept. 11-6, Boston, Mass. 








Send for 
1906 
Catalogue-- 
FREE. 














fe D ivi ) Balls, Bats, 
& Mitts, Masks, 


Gloves Suits, ete. Everything for the ball 
field If it were possible to make them an 
better than they are, we should doit. Loo 
for the Dog-on-the-Diamond tradé-mark. 
If not at your dealer’s, we’ll sell you direct, 


Draper & Maynard Co., Plymouth, N. H. 




















Elastic Top. 






















Buy from 
the Mill 


Hosiery for the whole 

family ata saving of 25% 
and more. No, 5060, Ladies’ 
four-thread lisle thread best 
cotton hose, black or tan, with 
our elastic top. 


35 cts. 3 pairs $1.00. 


Post-paid to any address. 
Would retail at stores for 50c. pair. 
Be sure to give size of shoe worn. 
Our illustrated Catalogue sent 
free, containing more than fifty 
styles of hose and chart giving 
sizes required for every size of 
shoe. Send trial order for hosiery 

to-day and see how much 
better ours are than those 
you have been buying. 


LAWRENCE KNITTING CO., 
Lawrence, Mass. 
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Cured to Stay Cured. No medicines 

Falla needed afterward. Book37 Free, 

P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y. 

‘\ALIPORNIA’S Newest Flow 
Garden 


er-Plant. Picturesque House and 
Plant. Beautiful Cactus, Delicious and Hardy. 

For 25e. we will send this Ose ay oe Cactus prepa 
California Supply Co. Los Angeles 








he Coal Strike.—The suspension of work 
| in the anthracite coal-fields April 2d was | 
| general. A second conference of the committees 
of anthracite miners and operators met at New 
York, April 3d, and when this record closes, 
April 6th, a proposal for arbitration made by 
the miners’ committee is under consideration. 
In the bituminous fields widely different condi- 
tions prevailed in different districts. In western 
Pennsylvania some of the largest operators con- 
ceded the demands of the men, and signed 
contracts on the 1903 scale. In Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois there were fewer breaks in the 
ranks of the resisting operators, and work was 
suspended at most of the mines. 


Ld 

A the Chicago City Election, April 3d, 

in which the principal issue was the munic- 
ipal ownership of street railways, a remarkable 
result was reached by the adoption by a majority 
of 3,837 of the proposal that the city should own 
the railroads, and the rejection, by a majority 
of 10,651, of the proposal that the city should 
operatethem. ‘The proposed issue of $75,000,000 
of certificates to provide for the purchase of the 
railways was approved. 

® 

 gpaoeg J Rate Legislation.—A _ vital 

point in connection with the proposed legis- 
lation by Congress for the regulation of railway 
rates is the power of the courts to review the 
decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The bill, as it passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, gave the courts the right of review 
when constitutional questions are involved. In 
the Senate, friends of the bill have offered an 
amendment, which has the approval of the 
President, under which jurisdiction is conferred 
upon the Cireuit Courts of the United States 
to determine whether any order of the commis- 
sion is ‘‘beyond the authority of the commission, 
or in violation of the rights of the carrier 
secured by the Constitution.’’ 


S 


ussian Elections.—Elections were held 

in Russian cities early this month for the 
choice of delegates to municipal conventions, 
which in turn were to elect members to the 
Douma. At Odessa all of the 66 Liberal can- 
didates were arrested on the eve of the election. 
At St. Petersburg there was an unexpectedly 
heavy vote, and the election was carried by the 
radical or ‘‘Constitutional Democratic’’ party, 
which elected all of the 160 electors. 


& 


Ao of Authority between the colonial 
government of Natal and the imperial 
government has attracted attention because of 
its bearing upon the constitutional relations of 
the two authorities. The Natal ministry had 
confirmed the death-sentences imposed on certain 
natives for the murder of policemen during a 
recent rising, when the secretary for the colonies 
ordered that the executions be postponed until the 
cases could be reviewed by the colonial office. 
The Natal ministry resigned, as a protest against 
this interference, whereupon the secretary for 
the colonies reconsidered his action, and left the 
colonial government free to act. 
ey 


iberals and ‘‘ Laborites.’"—On another 
and more important question the new 
| Liberal government has been forced to recon- 
|sider its policy. Under the so-called ‘‘Taff 
Vale decision’’ of 1901, a trade-union was com- 
| pelled to pay for damage done to property during 
|a strike by individual members of the unions. 
With a view to relieving the grievance of the 
unions on this account, the government intro- 
duced a bill, March 28th, regarding trade dis- 
putes, which provided that no act of a union 
should be unlawful which would be lawful for 
an individual, declared the right of peaceful 
picketing of establishments against which there 
was a strike an essential part of the right to 
strike, and gave the unions pecuniary immunity 








for all acts not done by the express authority 
of their governing bodies. These provisions 
were not satisfactory to the Labor members, | 
because they did not grant complete immunity 
to trade-union funds. These members therefore | 
introduced a bill of their own, providing for 
complete immunity, but otherwise following 
the government bill; and the government, March 
30th, accepted the Labor bill as a substitute for 
its own, and the bill passed its second reading 
by a vote of 456 to 66. 


& 


x Extraordinary Escape.—Thirteen of 
the 1,200 miners who were entombed in 
the mines at Courriéres, France, by the explo- 
sion of March 10th, were taken out alive 20 
days later. They had kept themselves alive by 
eating horse-flesh, but had suffered terriblyfrom | 
thirst, and were in a state of complete exhaus- | 
tion when they felt a draft of fresh air, which | 
guided them to an opening. They reported 
hearing sounds and tappings in other chambers, | 
which showed that other miners were still alive ; 
and salvage operations which had been aban- | 
doned were thereupon resumed. Five days 
| later another miner was taken out alive. 











500 STAMPS 00 dit. Cored. 10c.; 50 all diff., Corea, 

barks Cc a ane dae: oe Corea, Mex., China, Finland, 
) oast, etc., 5e.; nges. 

Agts. wanted. 50%. fist a aE Neo, Co., St. St. Louis, Mo. 


How we raise and prepare 
Sy Squabs for market; prices, 
® profits, care of breeders. 


Details of management in one of the most perfectly 
equipped Squab Plants in the world. Sent Free. 
ROYAL SQUAB CO., Show Room, 155G East 42d St., New York. 


TELEGRAP Operators Needed 


Our school endorsed b 
officials W.U.Tel. Co. 
Railroads. Total cost, tuition, board, room, é6months, 
#6 oon ne reduced. Home vo stud also. Catalog free. 
DGE’S STITUTE, May 8t. ARAISO, INDIANA 


MECHANICAL DRAWING | § 


Young men desiring to fit themselves for bet- 
ter-paying positions as Mechanical Draftsmen 
should write us to-day, requesting our 200-page 
handbook (FREE), describing our Mechanical 
Drawing course and over 60 others, including 
Electrical, Mechanical, Steam and Civil En- 
gineering, Heating, Ventilation and Plumb- 
ing, Architecture, Architectural Drafting, 
Telephony, Telegraphy, Textiles, etc. This 
is your opportunity. Write NOW. 


American School of Correspondence, Chicago, Ill. 
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If you like 
Chocolate at 
all, you'll just love 


PETER’S 


No other 
Chocolate has 
so high a 
food value. 


LAMONT, 
CORLISS 
& CO., 
‘wena Sole Importers, 
78 Hudson St., 
New York. 








A WOMAN DOCTOR 


WAS QUICK TO SEE THAT COFFEE POISON 
WAS DOING THE MISCHIEF. 


A lady tells of a bad case of coffee poisoning 
and tells it in a way so simple and straightfor- 
ward that literary skill could not improve it. 

“I had neuralgic headaches for 12 years,” she 
says, “and have suffered untold agony. When I 
first began to have them I weighed 140 pounds, 
but they brought me down to 110. I went to many 
doctors and they gave me only temporary relief. 
So I suffered on, till one day in 1904, a woman 
doctor told me to drink Postum Food Coffee. She 
said I looked like I was coffee poisoned. 

“So I began to drink Postum and I gained 15 
pounds in the first few weeks and am still gaining, 
but not so fast as at first. My headaches began to 
leave me after I had used Postum about two 
weeks—long enough I expect to get the coffee 
poison out of my system. 

“Now that a few months have passed since I 
began to use Postum Food Coffee, I can gladly 
say that I never know what a neuralgiec headache 
is like any more, and it was nothing but Postum 
that cured me. Before I used Postum I never 
went out alone; I would get bewildered and 
would not know which way to turn. Now I go 
alone and my head is as clear as a bell. My brain 
and nerves are stronger than they have been for 
years.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


There’s a reason. Read the little book, “The 


| Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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CLASS PINS 


From our factory direct to 
ou. We sell Class Pins and 
adges tor Colleges, Schools 
and Societies; also Society 
Emblems and Jewels in Ster- 
ling Silver and Gold. Send 
for free catalogue of brand-new designs. 
C. K. GROUSE & CO., 
Dept. 338 E, Rochester, N. Y. 


ies 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


hip on approval 

r it, Ack t aa “DONT 

PAY ACCENT if not satisfied after 
the bicycle ro days. 

ze NOT BUY:*3::*:; 

a pair of 


tires from anyone at any price until you 
receive our latest art catal 






























fs all it will cost 
you to write a 


it write it now 
3, Coaster-! Brakes. Sutpap Whats 


annosveds 'E CO. Dept. Cc 51 ‘Chicago 








USED ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


>, SUNBURN 


[FR Tin a 





NOT GREASY OR STICKY — DELIGHTFUL PERFUME. 

Many persons cannot use glycerine or greasy 
creams. To such FROSTILLA is the greatest 
boon—and always works like acharm. It will 
keep the hands and face soft as velvet. 


PERFECTLY HARMLESS TO THE MOST DELICATE SKIN. 


Sold Everywhere. If your dealer has not got it 
send 25 cents for bottle by mail prepaid. 


CLAY W. HOLMES, ELMIRA, N.Y. 














THE ONLY TOWEL WORTH A NAME. 
Egyptian long-fiber cotton — pure white. 
Will outwear two or three ordinary bath 
towels. See the nubs; they absorb water like 
A MILLION LITTLE SPONGES, 
Rubdry ory 25e. Babdry o 35e. 
bdry A, 50c. aS Tbe. 
‘ENT ‘ON TR rau POS PAID. 
After trying it a month pay us if you like 
it, return it if you don’t. Send for Booklet, 
The Tale of a Towel.” 
WACHUSETT MILLS, WORCESTER, MASS. 













Neuralgia, 
Sciatica, 
Rheumatism ° 








PRICE 25°50‘ and $100 
Sold by all Druggists»~ Dealers 


Or. Ear! S. Sloan. 


~_Faston, Mass..US.A 











The Reach trade= mark is a guarantee 


It insures you against defects in Reach baseballs, mitts, gloves and other sporting goods. 
Every article you buy which bears the Reach trade-mark must prove abso- 

lutely satisfactory to you, or you get a new article or your money 

back. Balls and bats poe =. | less than $l are the only exceptions 


to this rule. 


Ron’t be carrie 
The substance has all been taken out of the leather, an 
wear out almost before you know it. 


love. 
they 
Reach mitts and gloves are 


away bya too-pretty mitt or 


as pretty as any mitts or gloves can be made without sacrificing 


wearing quality. 


Baseballs, 5c. to $1.50. 
First Basemen’s Mitts, $1 to $4. 
Fielders’ Gloves, 25c. to $3. 


Catchers’ Mitts, 10c. to 88. 
Fielders’ Mitts, 25c. to $3. 
Bats, 5c. to $1.25. 


Don’t take any sporting goods without the Reach trade-mark. 
wens pe if your de: aler can’t supply ¥ ou. Write for Catalogue, 


and we w 


lsend you free a handsome 
simile of the Reach ball. 


UTTON-BADGE 
Get posted on the playing rules 


and schedules of the American and National Leagues for 


196. The Reach 


Baseball Guide contains this information, 


together with everything about Baseball, and in addition a large 
half-tone photograph of the greatest game in the World’s Series, 


a history of last y 
of the various players. 


ear’s happenings in the baseball world, and records 
0 cents at all dealers’ or by mail. 


A. J. REACH CO., 1711 Tulip Street, Philadelphia. 
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is on all genuine Cooper's ‘‘ Spring- 
Needle ’’ Derby-Ribbed Underwear. 
Knitted on machines invented and pat- 
ented by Charles Cooper. 

You may have difficulty in procuring 
these this year, as we are unable to 
supply one-half the demand. It is worth 
your while, however, to search, for once 
you find and wear Cooper's you will 
accept no other make. 


At firstsclass dealers generally. 
Factories at Bennington, Vt. 





UST the thing for the 
boy with red blood in 
his veins, who loves 
to feel the thrill of pleas- 
ure that comes from 







pressing the trigger of a 
real gun. 

That boy should havea 
Daisy Air Rifle. It trains 
eye, hand and brain, 
without danger to him 
or anxiety to you. 

Shoots with force and 
accuracy by means of 
compressed air instead 
of powder. 


1,000 Shot $2 
Daisy costs 
Other Daisy Models, 
$1 to $1.75. 


Sold by dealers every- 
where or sent charges 
prepaid on receipt of 
price, direct from fac- 
tory. The“ Daisy" book 
free ; write for it. 


DAISY MFG. CO., 
Dept. H, 
Plymouth,Mich.,U.8.A. 
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ZS RAR LIN 
Soak the hands on retiring ina 
strong, hot, creamy lather of 





, and anoint freely with Cuti- 


cura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. 
Wear old gloves or age lightly, 
in old, soft cotton or linen. For pre- 
serving, purifying, and beautifying 
the hands, for removing redness, 
roughness, and irritations, for rashes 
and eczemas, with shapeless nails, 
this treatment is wonderful. 


Complete external and internal Humor Cure, consistin; 
of Cutieure P, Ointment, and Pills, iseold throughout 
the world. Depots: London, 27 Charterhouse 8q.; Paris, 
5 Rue de Ia Paix; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney. 


Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props. 
A Free, f How to Cure Every Humor.” 


| 





| triumphant example of their favorite cantilever 
system, which they set over against the suspen- 


| at the river shore is 310 feet high, and supports 


| than in former times, while in dry seasons 
| springs once perennial go dry, and others almost 


| observation. 
they differ widely in composition, and this 
| indication is verified by the result of recent 


| the Pyrenees. 




















NATURE @ SCIENCE 
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“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. 


[Adv. 














Japan, Servia, Egypt, etc.,only Be. 


ow Cement protects Iron.—The pro- | hinges. be. 
tective power of Portland cement over iron | ¥st fee! 


108 all different genuine Paraguay, Malay 
tiger, Newfoundland, Honduras, Vic- 
8 toria, i 


New England Stamp Co., 9A Bromfield St., Boston. 








BUILD YOUR QWY BOAT 


India, Brazil, China, Bosnia, or 
-0ce album, 5c. 1,000 


Approval sheets also sent. 50% com. Price- 








and steel embedded in it is generally regarded 
by engineers as fully established, and the last 
doubt, a writer in Engineering thinks, should 
be removed by the results of experiments re- 
cently announced at Providence, Rhode Island. 
Clean, bright sheet iron was embedded in a 
hollow concrete cylinder with walls three inches 







We Teach Telegraphy Quickly 


and put our graduates at work. Rail- 
roads write us daily for operators and 
furnish RAILROAD PASSES TO 
DESTINATION, Expenses very low 
and students can earn their exercise 
board. 40- e book telling about last year. Over fifty per cent. of these 
it — Free. Ve pay railroad fare. have built their second boats. Many have 
established themselves in the boat-building 
business. If you can drive a nail and cut 
out a piece of material from a full-size 


BY THE BROOKS SYSTEM. 


10,686 novices — most of them with no 
tool experience whatever— many of them 
professional men seeking recreation and 
i built boats by the Brooks System 


© Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 
tab. 34 years. Janesville, Wis. 





thick. The cylinder was then filled with 
water. At first a little water percolated through, 
but at the end of two months the concrete 
became perfectly water-tight. At the end of 
two years the embedded iron was broken out 
and found to be as clean, bright, and free from 
rust as when it was put into the concrete. 
Similar results were obtained with iron and | 
steel plates embedded in concrete an inch and 
a half thick and alternately wetted and dried | 
for a period of two years. | 


7™= Great Quebec Bridge.—The new 
bridge over the St. Lawrence a few miles 
above Quebec is now approaching completion, 
and it is regarded by British engineers as a 


sion system which has been so largely employed 
by American engineers. The maximum span 
of the new bridge is 1,800 feet, 200 feet longer 
than the Brooklyn Bridge and 90 feet longer 
than the Forth Bridge. Each cantilever pier 


a shore arm of 510 and a river arm of 564 feet. | 
An independent middle truss of 675 feet rests 

at each end on the river arms of the cantilevers. 

The width is 90 feet, and two railroad-tracks, 

two roadways, with tramways, and two foot- 

paths are provided on one level. 


set by 


egetation and Floods.—Attention is, 

called in a paper read before the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science to 
what is regarded as an important illustration 
of the sure results of deforestation in the Ap- 
palachians. Near Ducktown, in Tennessee, the 
roasting and smelting of copper ores have en- 
tirely destroyed the vegetation over a consid- 
erable area, and left the ground perfectly bare. 
Consequent surface erosion is now rapidly re- | 
moving the soil, the slopes are scarred with 
gullies, the waste from the steep slopes has 
buried the former surface along the streamlets, 
so that neither slope nor narrow flood-plain is 
of any value for agriculture or grazing. Floods 
on these streams rise higher and more rapidly | 


Only 


Sold by 
R 


| 








cease flowing. “ 


bgt Composition of Clouds.—Clouds 
present such beautiful forms and colors, 
and such distinctly marked varieties, that it is 
surprising they do not attract more popular 
Their appearance suggests that 





studies at the lofty Pie Du Midi Observatory in | 
Water has three different forms 
in clouds: (1) water drops, (2) ice particles | 
without definite forms, (3) small, regular crys- | 


| tals. Cirrus and cirro-stratus clouds consist of 





regular transparent crystals; cirro - cumulus 
clouds also contain crystals, but are probably 
made up mainly of ice particles; cumulus, 
nimbus and stratus clouds are composed of 
water drops, or of ice pellets sometimes mixed 
with small crystals. ® 


Te Troubles of Wireless Telegraphy. 
The most serious trouble that practical 

wireless telegraphy has had to contend with, | 
says Mr. H. J. Round, comes from natural 

electric discharges. The nearer to the equator 

the greater the difficulty on this score. Summer 

is much worse than winter. Almost invariably | 
the discharges become more troublesome as the | 
wave-length employed is increased. With waves 

under 500 feet it is almost always possible to 

work, even with faint signals, except when a 

thunder-storm is raging near one of the stations. 

But at sea the use of these short waves is 

limited to a range of about 100 miles, and with 

waves of the order of 1,000 feet, employed for 

longer ranges, the natural discharges begin to 

be troublesome. With 5,000-feet waves the | 
discharges can be heard virtually all the time. 
Interference from other stations is not at pres- 
ent a serious question, unless the interference | 
is deliberately and scientifically effected at | 
moderately short ranges. 








wound and 


It has always been like high-priced 
® 'f watches in its timekeeping qualities. 

Now it is like them also in conveni- 
ence, size and appearance. As a matter 
of fact there isn’t one man in a thousand 
who could make use of any greater ac- 
curacy than is to be had in the Ingersoll. 


world (over 8,000 daily) and | 4 years of experience make 
astem-wind watch of the Ingersoll quality possible at $1. 


Imitations can look like the Sapenell but they can't 





Trade-Mark stamped on sole 


Room for 5 Toes 
Broad Tread 
Med. Sole — A Shoe 
Without an Equal 


yattern—you can build a Canoe— Row- 
| yoat — Sailboat — Launch —or Vacht 
| in your leisure time—at home, and the build- 
ing will be a source of protit and pleasure. 

The Brooks System consists of exact 
size printed paper patterns of every part of 
the boat — with detailed instructions 
and working illustrations showing each 
step of the wor n itemized bill of 
material required and how to secure it 

All you need is the patterns, costing from 
$2.50 up—and materials from $5.00 up. Only 
common household tools required, 

Our big free catalogue tells how you can 
build all styles of boats—all sizes. We also 
furnish complete boats in the Knock-Down 
form — ready to put together 
guaranteed or money refunded, 


Satisfaction 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE. 
| BOOKS WE PUBLISH: 


Useful Information for Amateur Yachtsman 


and Boat Builder, price 2% cts.: Principle 
and Operation of Marine Gasoline Motors, 
price 2 cts. 


BROOKS BOAT MANUPACTURING CO., 
(Originators of the pattern system of boat-building,) 
4804 SHIP 8ST., BAY CITY, MICH., U.5.A. 











W. L. DouCcLAS 
$3:5° & $3:°° SHOES if, 
W. L. Dougias $4.00 Cilt Edge Line 

cannot be equaled at any price. 
> VL P0UGL 4g : OS 


$ SHOES 
P| 


rE 

; ALL 

5 PRICES 
% < ; 





the stem. 


the Ingersoll patents, the largest output in the 


have the Ingersoll 
dealers everywhere or post-paid for $1.00. 
OBT. H. INGERSOLL é BRO., 


85 Jewelers Court, 
NEW YORK. 


Look for 
= 


Worrs. 


W. L. DOUGLAS MAKES & SELLS MORE 
MEN’S $3.50 SHOES THAN ANY OTHER 
MANUFACTURER IN THE WORLD. 
$1 0 000 REWARD to any one who can 
' disprove this statement. 

If | could take you into my three large factories 
at Brockton, Mass., and show you the infinite 
care with which every, pair of shoes is made, you 
would realize why . L. Douglas $3.50 shoes 

| cost more to make, why they hold their shape, 
fit better, wear longer, and are of greater in- 
trinsic value than any other $3.50 shoe. 

w. L. Beugise Strong Made Shoes for 
Men, $2.50, $2.00. seve. School and 
Dress Shoes, $2.50, $2, $1.75, $1.50. 
AUTION.— Insist upon having W. L. Douglas 

shoes. Take no substitute. None genuine without 
his name and price stamped on bottom. 

Fast Color Eyelets used; they will not wear brassy. 

‘rite for Illustrated Catalogue. 
W. L. DOUGLAS, Dept. 3, Brockton, Mass, 


DUCATOR 
SHOE) 















REGISTERED. 


i) “Lets the Child’s Foot 
mit, Grow as it Should.” 


ED Made in Black Kid, Box and Russia 
Calf, Patent Colt. Strong, durable 
Oak soles. A pliable, neat and re 
liable shoe. None genuine unless 
stamped Educator on sole. 


Educator Rubbers Fit Educator Shoes. 
SIZES: 




































First Steps . 2to6, $1.25 
Infants’ . . . 5Sto8, $1.50 
Child’s 8 to 11, $1.75 
—— 11% -~ 3 22 
Girls’ 2% to » 2.5 
HE RIGHT WAY Boys’ ito 5, 82.50 THE WRONG WAY 


By mail 25 cents extra. 





0 





Educators also Made for Men and Women. 





We make shoes for every member of the family in_our seve | 
DUCATOR large factories, including the famous “/ America ” $3.50 anc 
e WAY $4.00 Shoe. Send to-day for Illustrated Catalogues. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., 
18 High Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Shoemakers with 40 years’ experi and rep 4 





WRONG 
WAY 


Pinched Toes 
Corns, Bunions 
Deformed Feet 



















Never Slips 
Nor Tears 





The 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 








EVERY PAIR 
WARRANTED 







IF ANY DEALER OFFERS YOU A SUBSTITUTE 
INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
OVER TWO HUNDRED STYLES WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 

















WOSE siren 
GUPPORTER 








Look = 
FOR THE NAME 
ON EVERY LOOP 





ar Pair, Mer. 25c. ; 
50c. Mailed on 





receipt of price. 
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THE YOU By SCOMPAN 1 hy is an illustrated 


aper for all the family. Its sub- 
is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
Mass. ., a8 second-class 


weekly 1 
scription erite 
at the Post-Office, Boston, 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- | 
scribers in a Saute weekly issue of the paper, 
although e ito pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all add tional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Se Subse r ne may begin at any time during 
t 


Money aa Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. Je do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. P ‘ayment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money -Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- | 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silyer sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renew als. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 
Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PE Rey. MASON COMPANY, 


he Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus ivenen. 


Boston, Mass. 





THE DAILY BATH. 


WITTY woman, the president 
of a college for women, said 
onee that the world may be 
divided into two classes—those 
who bathe daily and those who 
do not. This division can be 
made, of course, just as any 
other separation of one class 
from another, but it should not | 
be made in disparagement of 
those who do not take the | 
morning tub. 

The daily cool or cold bath is 
an excellent institution, pro- 
motive of cleanliness, health, | 
vigor, and a feeling akin to 
dislike for those who do not take it; but it is not 
an absolute necessity, even for cleanliness, It is 
not possible to lay down any rules of hygiene 
which are of universal application without modi- 
fication. The best that can be done is to treat of 
the average person, and those above or below this 
average must make modifications in one or the 
other direction to suit the individual needs. This 
is the case with the morning bath. 

For the average person in average health, a 
daily bath in cool water is of the greatest value 
for both health and cleanliness. For the latter a 
warm bath is often said to be necessary, but this 
is not so ordinarily. One who bathes every morn- 
ing, soaping the body well before stepping into 
the tub on say two mornings of the week, has no | 
need for the Saturday night scrub in hot water. | 
The daily bather, especially if the underclothes 
are changed two or three times a week, on soap | 
days, is clean enough for this wicked world with- 
out further attention. 

The temperature of the bath should be as low as 
one can endure with comfort; it should never be 
so low that the bather feels cold after drying the | 
body. For the young with strong hearts a tem- | 
perature of fifty degrees is a fair average; but as | 
age advances this temperature should rise say 
one degree with each year over forty, so that for | 
a person of fifty years the bath may be at sixty 
degrees, and for one of sixty years at seventy 
degrees. After sixty years one should observe 
eaution regarding the tub bath, and it is better to 
get the doctor’s advice, for if the water is too cold 
or too hot, a weakened heart may receive a 
dangerous shock. Sponge-bathing is then better 
asa rule. 

The temperature of the air in the room should 
in general be about that of the bath water, or a 
little above. The glow of the reaction which 
comes with the rubbing is more readily produced 
in a warm room. For this purpose a good rough 
towel should be used vigorously in order to bring 
the blood to the surface and stimulate circulation 
generally. Indeed, from the health point of view, 
this rubbing is a most important part of the bath. 
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GAVE THE TOWN AWAY. 


pens Corner, now a part of New York State, 
was once a part of Massachusetts. Its change 
of allegiance was not voluntary, but was thrust 
upon it. 

In the early colonial days Massachusetts claimed 
everything from Cape Cod westward “to the West- 
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| Village to vote, 


| the resort for evil-doers. 


| womanhood he put on his 
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ern Ocean.’ It was a good claim to hold so long 
as the Dutch were in New York, but when the 
English took their places and the valley of the 
Hudson became tributary to the house of York, 
dissension arose over the double ownership of 
Albany. 

Ten years before the Revolutionary War the two 
colonies endeavored to straighten the affair out 
by appointing commissioners, who met to find a 
mutually acceptable boundary. New York claimed 
everything to the Connecticut River, Massachu- 
setts everything to the Pacific Ocean, and then, each | 
contestant protesting that in fact all the land was 
his, they began making what they considered most | 
magnanimous proposals to settle the affair. They | 


came near enough finally to agree on the starting- | you vill dig potatoes!” 


point of the line at the southwest corner, but 
could not decide whether or not it should parallel 
the Hudson. So they gave it up. 

After the Revolution it was referred to Congress, 
and a new commission appointed, and this time a 
boundary was definitely decided, beginning at a 
point on the Massachusetts-Connecticut line pro- 
duced, twenty miles from the Hudson, and extend- | 
ing northeasterly in a straight line parallel with | 
the general trend of the river. 

The line so adopted followed closely the western 
slope of the Taconic Mountains, leaving the valley 
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land in New York State. 
however, the mountains receded and left about 
three hundred acres of bottoms in Massachusetts. 

This little section, which became Boston Corner, 
from the eastern side of the | 
Its inhabitants did not go to the 
nor were they molested by tax- 
collectors or constables. They came to possess an 
unsavory reputation for lawlessness throughout 
that region. Eventually the little corner became 
Officers from Massachu- 


mountains. 


| setts could not get over the mountains in time, and 


New York had no jurisdiction. 

At last, in 1853, when affairs had reached their 
worst stage, John Morrissey, the most noted 
pugilist of his time, and a man named Sullivan 
met there to decide the heavy-weight champion- 
ship of the country, and a crowd went up from 
New York to see their meeting. They fought with 
bare knuckles, and the fight became most brutal 
and horrible. Their seconds eventually joined in, 
and a general and disgraceful mélée resulted. 

This was too much for Massachusetts, which 
had for some time been considering a special 
police to bring order there. The legislature of 
1854 passed a bill which became a law the next 
year, ceding about one thousand acres, including 
Boston Corner, to New York; and New York 
accepted the gift. 

To-day Boston Corner is a peaceable and law- 
abiding community, grown far away from the 
memory of those old days, but any one who will 
examine a map of Massachusetts will find the 
southwest corner chopped off at an odd angle, the 
visible sign of the giving away of her bad little boy. 
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SATISFIED THEM ALL. 


unt Panthea Brooks lived in a little New 
Hampshire village very many years without 
quarreling with any one, and was so thoroughly 
liked by every one for miles round that her popu- 
larity excited the interest of a summer visitor. 


“Aunt Panthea,” he asked, “how is it that you 
keep on such good terms with every one, while 
they are all quarre ling among themselves?” 

“Well,” said Aunt Panthea, “being as 

to stay Rese long I'll tell you. When I go down 
~ street I meet Jason Purdy, and he says, ‘Why, 

Panthea, how well you look!’ 

*‘I’m glad you think so, Jason,’ I say, smiling 
at him. 

“Next minute up comes Ezry Dracut. 


“*Well, now, -anthea,’ hé says, ‘how porely 
you are looking. this year.’ 
“My land, Ezry, I say, ‘how quick you are 


to notice those things!’ 

“So it is with everything. Those who like to 
think one way I let ’em think it, and those who 
like to think the other, I let ’em think it.” 

Who can deny that Aunt Panthea had discovered 
a comfortable philosophy of life? 


* © 


HE HAD REMEMBERED. 


iram Bobbs was absent-minded. He admitted 
that himself. Still, even he was occasionally 
surprised by his own failings. One morning he 
reached his office unaccountably late. “Dear 
me!” he thought. “Where can I have been?” 
The answer was not forthcoming. Hiram sat 
down at his desk and took out his pocket-hand- 


kerchief. It was tied tightly in a knot. 
“Now,” he exclaimed, “what was that for? 
{ Oh es! Marthy told me to get my shoes soled.” 
With an air of resignation to the whims of 


hat, closed his desk, and 
went out to the “soled- while? rou-wait” cobbler’s. 
He went in and sat down, took off his ann and 
settled back in a chair to read his newspa 

“What is it, Mr. Bobbs?” inquired the Pobbler. 


“What? Oh er—er—er—why—oh, yes! I want 
my shoes soled.” 

“Pardon me, sir,” said the cobbler, “but I 

| finished soling them’ -_ 7 an hour ago. They 


can’t be worn out yet, sir 
& © 
SHERMAN’S NARROW ESCAPE. 


hen it was found that Wheeler’s cavalry, 

covering the rear-guard of Johnston’s army, 
had crossed and burned the long bridge over the 
Cape Fear at Fayetteville, North Carolina, and 
that Sherman’s army, in close pursuit, had reached 
Rockfish Creek, only six miles distant, a citizens’ 
meeting composed only of very old men—all others 
were in the army—was hurriedly called by the 
mayor to consider the best means of staying Gen- 
eral Sherman’s advance. 

The meeting had hardly been called to order 
when old Mr. Horner, dressed still in the Revolu- 
tionary style, raised himself on his cane in a very 
agitated manner, and in a shrill voice said: 

“Mr. Mayor, we have no time to lose. I propose 
this: That we send at once to Mr. Hale’s printing- 
office and have him ew ten thousand posters, 

the Yankee army, tellin 
them that they enter Fayetteville at the peril o 
their lives!’ 
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INTENSIVE FARMING. 


ilda possessed a hot temper and an aching 

tooth, and when she had endured the pain of 
the one as long as she could, she took both to the 
nearest dentist. “I can’t tell until I look at it,” 
said he, “‘whether to pull or to fill it.” 


The dentist was at no time renowned for gentle- 
ness, and on this occasion he handled his instru- 
ments with what seemed to Hilda very much like 
unnecessary roughness. 

With her blue eyes blazing with wrath, she bore 
the torture as long as she could, buta badly aimed 
turn of the drill finished her. Leaping from the 
dental chair, she tore the rubber dam from her 


| swollen countenance, hurled it at the dentist, and 


exclaimed, as she made for the door: 
“Farmer! Plowman! 

Mys toot’ is no trees! 

you skan’t full heem. 


Mys mout’ is no garden! 
You can’t pull heem, nor 
Go buy vone beeg farm if 
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MANNERS. 
immy had come to school with dirty hands, says 
a writer in the New York World. His teacher 
was shocked. 
“Jamie,” she said, reprovingly, “your hands are 


very dirty. What would you say if I came to 
school that way ?” 
“T wouldn’t speak about it,” said Jimmy. “I'd 


be too polite.” 


At the southwest angle, | 





you aren’t | 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches allay Bronchial 
Irritation and effectively relieve Coughs and Sore 
Throat. Sold only in boxes. Avoid imitations. (Adv. 


ON ROCKING CHAIRS 
prevent base-boards and furniture being scratched. If 
rou Somer doesn’t sell them send to us. 
mts pair, two pairs 25 oe. 
ELASTIC TIP co 


370 Atlantic A 
We Make Rubber 


Tips Sor ae aa 
“STANDARD” 
Two-Speed, Automatic 


Coaster Brake. 


A device giving hi speed, 
low speed, automatic eee. 
brake all in one hub—and this 
hub is easily applied to any stand- 
ard make of frame. The hub 
rotates at all times upon one 
pair of ball bearings, same as 

an ordinary hub. “ Stand- 

rd” is so construc ted as to 
obtain high speed direct, low 
speed by gearing down. The 
py gearing is unaffected by 
1e operation of either coaster 
or brake. Simple, Practical, 
Reliable, Guaranteed. 


Get your bicycle man to fit your wheel with a“ Stand- 
ard” Coaster. Send for descriptive booklet and prices. 


THE STANDARD COMPANY, Torrington, Conn. 



























GET THE GENUINE 


Baker’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made by a scien- 
tific blending of the 
best Cocoa beans 
J grown in different 
parts of the world 
—the result of 126 
years of successful 


endeavor. 


A Perfect Food. 


46 Highest Awards 
in Europe and 
America. 





Registered 
U.S. Pat. Office. 


Walter Baker G Co. ta. 


Established 1780. Dorchester, Mass. 
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The chiefest benefit of 
this delicious liquid den- 
tifrice is not beauty but 

| health. Worth its weight 

| in gold for making pearly 
|teeth, but worth much 
|more for the trouble it 
|prevents. Rubifoam is all business as 
well as all beauty. 


Science says ill-kept teeth are avenues of 
disease. Some perplexing cases of anemia 
come from a form of poisoning due to dental 
decay, and the general tone of the system 
is affected by the condition of the mouth. 


The preventive is regular and thorough 
care,—not work but care,— intelligence 
and Rubifoam, which makes it not alone 
| easy but pleasant — a habit worth while. 


| 


Rubifoam does its work where the trouble 
| begins—in the mouth. Literally, an ounce 
| of this delicious liquid dentifrice is worth a 
| pound of cure. The health value of Rubi- 
|foam is far greater than its returns in 


| beauty, which all acknowledge. Its good 
work is not only seen but felt. 
E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


NTS 


YWHERE ~ ——__ 
a « SAMPLE FREE 








For HOUSECLEANING 


IS SIMPLY WONDERFUL, because 
a little child can renew your Piano, Fur- 
niture and Woodwork just wipes 
the surface with a cloth moistened 
withit. When we say renew, we mean 
that the whole interior of your house, 
from the parlor to the kitchen, from 

a $1,000 Piano toa 50c. Kitchen Chair, 
will glisten exactly like new, by just’ 
wiping the surface as though dust- 

ing with a cloth. It will draw 
grimy, dusty matter from every 
nook, corner and crevice and carry 

it away, leaving the surface smooth: 
sanitary and with a beautiful, high 
glossy newness. 

THINK OF IT! It’s nota 
varnish, and there’s no drying to 
wait for, no stickiness, muss, brush, 
or cans, ‘and no expensive painters to 
bother with. Use it on your picture 
frames, fancy gold chairs, chandeliers. 
etc., and you will get nothing but delight- 
ful results; nothing but good. 


our piano! 


12 ounces, 50c. m.% 50c. bottle entirely renovates 
Druggists, Grocers, Hardware and Furni 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY co., 


ABOVE ALL, don’t hesitate to use it on 
Piano makers and dealers use it to 
eep instruments looking new. Write us for proofs. 


NEW BOTTLE, 4 OUNCES, 25c. 


oe i home. At 
376 Ellicott St., 





FREE 
SAMPLE 
BOTTLE 
Send us your dealer’s name 
and address and we will 
mail you a trial bottle 


BUFFALO, N.Y. entirely free. 

















Read the Directions 


(ON EACH PACKAGE) 
and FOLLOW them. 
READ the label in front 
—be SURE that your 
SOAP POWDER is 


Rearline 


You may be using one of 
the many IMITATIONS 
which Unscrupulous Grocers 
tell you (and it's false) 


Just as good as Fearline 
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> be BOE: BESISTES- | 


OD EE Be 7. eek: 16. 
CAMS Bw, OOPER, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


WABAN SCHOOL for Boys. 


A superior school ; individual instruction ; cul- 
tured home life ; physical and nianual training ; 
athletic director. Summer Camp in Maine. 

J. H. PILLSBURY, A.M., Prin., Box 14Y, WABAN, MASS. 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


s. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 

45 Mechanic arts. Strong teachers. High ideals. Anew 
"4 mnasium with swimming pool. Fitsfor College,Scien- 
tific School and Business. Illus. pamphlet sent free. 
aan. LK. Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


TZ tEAM 


At BOSTON TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE, 
120 Boylston St., Boston; Branches at So. Framing. 
ham and Worcester, Mass. Write Sor Catalogue. 


FOR BOYS. 

200 acres on the pageee of Lake Ossipee, N. H. 
Largest lake = U. 8. Ley an island. RH 4 
Mt. Washington. Cot tents. aay Is, 
stables, all lighted by electricity. Sailboats, launch 
tennis courts, saddle and ving horses, farm: 
Send for circular of pictures oa person 

Full particulars and illustrated pam lets ofa trip 
ok ol af a to yoy Temagami Lakes, Canada. 

. YOUNG, Avenue, 









































| 
38th Year begins September 27th. 

Pamphlets giving terms of adinission, specimen 

examination papers, and full information concerning | 

courses of instruction, expenses, ete., may be had on | 
application to 

DR. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, ‘ 

283 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 














The Campus is on a hilltop in the 
cities of Medford and Somerville, 
overlooking Boston Harbor and the 
City of Boston, with its beautiful 

Osuburbs. It is both healthful and 
delightful. 


DEPARTMENTS: 


Wi. The College of Letters. 

) Degrees: A. B.; and for the § 
Courses in Biology, Chemistry, 
General Science, and Medical 
Preparatory, B. S. 

The Divinity School. 

A five-year course, leading to the 
degrees of A. B. and B. D. 

The Engineering Dept. 
Degree B. S., in Civil, Chemical, 
Electrical, and Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 

The Medical School. 

Located in Boston. Degree M.D. 

The Dental School. 
Located in Boston. 
D. M. D. 

» The Bromfield-Pearson 
School. ‘s 
A technical school connected with 

the Engineering Department. 

The Graduate Dept. 

Degrees: M.S.,A.M. and Ph.D. 


Summer School. 


Degree 


Men and Women are ad- 
mitted onequal terms toall 
departmentsofthe College. 








For Catalogues address, 


H. G. CHASE, Sec’y, Tufts College, Mass. 


























FOR STEAM OR 
HOT WATER 












Especially adapted for 
our New England Hames 

5 15 YEARS 
MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 

Put Into Old Houses. 


ASK FOR CATALOG 


seria & THAYER CO. 
‘BOX 3152 --BOSTON-MASS ;_ 
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| way winds its same course toward the main 


| too, were the bell-foundry, the rolling-mill, the 
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‘‘butt’’? or join together squarely, as is the | 
custom of laying them to-day, but each clap- 
board is ‘‘skived,’’ beveled, and laid overlapping | 
its neighbor. 

What a pity that the great chimney and fire- | 
place is not now standing, for it was four or | 
| five feet square, and the air of desolation would 
be less than now when one looks at the spot 
where the chimney once stood. A view down 
this yawning hole discloses a cellar only five 
| feet high, and the heavy oak timbers, hand- 
| hewed, that support the building. A spring of 
excellent water still bubbles from the cellar 
bottom, and unmindful of disuse or neglect, 
keeps clear and cold the year round. There 
were no water-pipes to freeze and no water | 
famine to fear in the house of the bell-founder 
of Cantondale. 

Hand-wrought, of malleable iron, and unlike 
any that are now made, are the odd-looking | 
hinges on the doors. A piece of iron, one 
inch wide and six inches long, has at its center 
two pieces at right angles; its companion 
piece, similarly made, has one piece at right 
angles. The right-angled pieces are hollow, 
and a pin of iron is dropped through them. 

They are very crude articles, and as the 
leverage of the door is exerted upon one point 
of the hinge, it is a marvel that they have done 
their duty so long. The hinges are heavy and 
the doors are light, which may, in part, explain 
the matter. 

When Paul Revere occupied the house the 
south side faced a large flower-garden, and, 
until a few years ago, just at the right of the 
door stood a great pear-tree, having a girth of 
four feet. Its topmost branches rose above the 
chimney-top. 

Round the house and garden flowed the 
Neponset, even as it flows to-day, and the drive- 





travelled thoroughfare. But in those days here, 


| Sheathing-mill, and all the rest of their noisy 





"comrades. Yet perhaps the noise of toil and 
| industry were sounds to the busy patriot with- | 


“out which he could not enjoy life even in a 


neighborhood like this. But the rushing of the | 
water in the flume, its song as it overflowed 


| the dam and dashed on the rocks beneath, the 


grove of lordly chestnuts and the meadows and 
fields in sight, make one’s toil lighter, so it may 
be that the artisan of Cantondale best knew | 
how to enjoy the last years of his life—wearing | 
out, not rusting out. 


* @ 


A TRICK GOOSE. 
A poor, undersized gosling which grew into a 
valuable and intelligent goose is described 
by Mrs. Saint Maur in ‘‘A Self-Supporting 
Home.’’ It was taken into the house and ten- 
derly cared for during the first weeks of its 
existence, and developed a surprising capacity 
for acquiring tricks. 
First of these was to knock at the back door 
emg | at seven o’clock each morning for 
is breakfast. On being admitted, , & would 
march to a side table where he had been fed 
Ney a baby, climb on a chair which stood 
Lf it, and sit solemnly with his beak on the edge 
the table for a few seconds, softly mutteri i 
then stretch up his neck and caw for his oatm 
which had to be sweetened and creamed as for 
our own eati 
When he was quite little I used to lay —_ 
on his back in my hand, just for the fun o 
seeing him go to sleep contentedly in such . 
ungooselike position. As he grew older he | 
would come to the piazza and voluntarily | 
assume the ition on the mat at the dining- 
room door, eeping his eyes open, and calling 
the moment any of the — appeared, prob- 
ably realizing that the trick attracted such 
attention as ass his being stroked and 





petted. 

Nothing more ridiculous could be imagined 
than the big, awkward bird ae up to the 
mat, flopping down, and deliberately turning 
on his back. It was a performance that never 
failed to astonish and amuse visitors; but when 
the vacation-time brought a juvenile friend of 
ten years old to stay with us, the climax of 
absurdity was reached through her rewarding 
him with chocolate creams. 

The unaccustomed flavor > y oe 
him, for he would lie for any of time 
in the hope of receiving more sty, This 
prompted the little lassie to undertake his edu- 
a: and before school recalled her to the 

the would lie still with a black baby 
do Jed on one wing and a dilapidated 
aie boy on the other, wear a ribbon harness 
and draw a doll’s carriage, eat ice-cream, 
_— coffee, and run for a ball as well as a 
dog. 
* & 





ROUGH, BUT DELIGHTFUL. | 


i hyn late Doctor Harper, president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, as may be supposed, 
took a keen interest in everything that pertained 
to the great institution of which he was the 
head. While in his last illness the great game 
of football was played between the teams rep- 
resenting the University of Chicago and the 
University of Michigan, which resulted in a 
victory for Chicago by a score of two to nothing. 

It is related of the doctor that at his request 
he was propped > with oe near a window 


overlooking th ld, and ev detail of the 
game was seported to him while it was in 


Pp " 
Ve was as ony interested in it as if he 
had been one of players, and after the final 
result had been told him he drew a deep breath, 
and exclaimed 

“*Yes, football is a rough game—but our boys 





beat, didn’t they ?”” 


C | P t C d of the highest grade. Any selected 
v0 oF 08 ar § ioe or For. subjects, or asst’d, 6 for 

2 for 2c. beautiful album free with a 60c., 
Sotto. fe Postal Co.,Dept.C,15 School St ,Boston. 


| Williston Seminary, Ac ademy for Boys. 


Easthampton, Mass. 
Prepares for college or sc ientific and medical schools, 
tm y equipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 
iology. New Athletic mre mile and straightaway 
track. =a. ar. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, A. M., Princ cipal. 


ABINGTON STRAWBERRY 


Is a berry you want. There are two otlfers nearly as 
ood, I have all the new and standard choice varieties 
for sale. S. sale. Send Jor “ catalogue. c. 8.1 8. TT, Reading, Mass. 


Post Card 


orida, Newport, ete. Ay aety = ae of Do- 

ae and Foreign Post Cards and Albums. One 

you possess this beautiful set you will become 

one of my regular customers. Satisfaction always. 
tO. H. PAINE, Providence, K. I. 











For 25 cents I will send 
you a set of ten of the 
Spest colored Post Cards— 

ara, Hudson, 





























RUGS Made from 


Old Carpets! 


If your carpets are worn and faded and, as 
you think, about “through,” take them up and 
send them to us, and we will return them re 


woven into rugs that will be 
neat and durable; they’re re 
versible, too. Our charges are 
fair. Price-List Free. 
LEWIS BATTING CO., 
. 15 Lewis 8t., 
Walpole, 
Mass. 



















-|Harness 


the Wind 


cd 

+ Why not take ad- 
vantage of the power 

& | 80 freely given to every 

me owner of a house-lot 
and let the wind pump 

your water for you ? 

| Send for catalogue 

of the Challenge Wind- 

mills and find how this 

can be done at a small 

cost. 


| New England Tank 
& Tower Co., 


112 HIGH STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Every Family 
Should 
Know 
It. 





(IMPORTED) 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS 
AND THE AGED. 


**It surpasses and absolutely supersedes 
all other foods and humanized milk.’’ This 
is the published opinion of a most eminent 
English medical authority. 

BENGER’S FOOD has thoroughly proved 
its preéminent superiority in a quarter of a 
century of constant use in Great Britain and 
her colonies. 

There are many sound reasons for the 
superiority of BENGER’S FOOD. It has a 
high degree of nutrition. It is partially pre- 
digested, which makes the food constituents 
easily assimilated and absorbed. It is en- 
joyed and assimilated when other foods dis- 
agree, It is retained when “he stomach 
rejects other foods. It is free from rough 
and indigestible particles irritating to weak 
and delicate stomachs. 

When mixed with warm water or milk and 
water the natural digestive principles con- 
tained in BENGER’S FOOD become active, 
the casein of the milk is so modified thereby 
that firm, indigestible curds cannot be formed 
in the stomach, and the farinaceous elements 
of the food are rendered soluble. 


In No Other Food Has This 
Result Been Obtained. 
BENGER’S FOOD forms a delicate and 


highly nutritious cream, rich in all the ele- 
ments necessary to maintain vigorous health. 

BENGER’S FOOD has made weak, sickly 
BABIES strong and healthy. It has sus- 
tained and strengthened INVALIDS and 
AGED persons when other forms of nour- 
ishment disagreed or could not be retained 
by the enfeebled stomach. 


Ask Your Doctor about Benger’s Food. 


Physician’s sample with formu/a free, on 
request, to physicians only. 
Trial package to any person FREE 
on application. 
Lf your druggist cannot supply you, write to 
BENGER’S FOOD CO., Ltd., 


78 Hudson Street, New York City. 
Lamont, Corliss & Co., Sole Importers. 























HANDIFOLD 


ToiLet PAPER 


The 

Most 
Hygienic, 
Purest, 
Tidiest, 
Cheapest 
Package 
Toilet 
Paper 
Made. 














Put up in neat pasteboard package with wire 
loop and lifting, hanging cover; always protected 
from dust and germs; serves one sheet at a time; 
no tearing or littering; use one sheet and another 
drops in place. Paper made of purest fiber. 
Package lasts much longer —this with no waste 
makes “‘ Handifold’”’ the cheapest and best to 
use, One trial will convince you as to its un- 
questioned merits. 

If dealer doesn’t carry ‘‘ Handifold” Toilet 
Paper, write us to-day for free samples and prices. 


THE HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., 
116 Bedford St., BOSTON. 














for the 


Whole Family 





When you know that coffee is bad for chil- 
dren, and that even adults are made bilious, 
nervous, dyspeptic, miserable by it, why 
not have the courage to stop it and adopt 


Old Grist Mill 


Wheat Coffee 


THAT ALL THE FAMILY CAN DRINK? 


20 cents a pound. 
/f your grocer doesn’t sell it, write us. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, BOSTON, MASS. 


DENTS 


Toothache f 
Cum 


not only stops tooth- 
ache instantly, but 
cleans the cavity, removes all odor, | 
and prevents decay. Keep a sup- 
ply, and save many a dentist bill. 
There are imitations. See that you get {f 
Dent’s Toothache Gum, Yellow Label. 
At all druggists’ 15 cents, or by mail. 
Dent's Corn Gum cures corns and bunions, 15 cents. 
C. Ss. Dent & Co., 5 Larned St. Detroit, Mich. | 



















m A Swell Affair. 
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Cured of Spinal Curvature. 


New Method Which Produces Marvelous Results. 


“TI endured indescribable suffering from spinal curvature for six years, 
my spine being wrenched by a 
jacket made in New York, but wearing it was almost a torture. 
years of suffering I spent ov er $3 00 in trying to get cured. 
pliance from the Philo Burt M 
weight of my head and shoulders entire ly from my distorted spine. 
days the terrible pain ceased and I went to work. 
ance for over eight months, ythoush I work hard every day 

G. W. JOHNSON, Newark Valle 9 ane Be 

The appliance Mr. Johnson spe a about is a part of the Sheldon Method 
the marvelous results of which have amazed the scientific 
world and brought strength and happiness to hundreds. 
ing from any form of spinal troubl 
without pain or discomfort. 
ual ee: and fits pe rfec tly. 
faction or refund your money at the end of 30 days’ trial. Write 
nformation and list of references. 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 97 I6th St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


had a plaster of Paris 
During my 
I ordered an ap- 
It lifted the 


fall from a horse. 


fg. Co., of Jamestown, N. Y. 
Ina few 
I have not worn my appli- 
I am cured.” 


and medical 
If you are suffer- 
e you can be relieved in your own home 
cach appliance is made to order from individ- 
Positively no inconvenience in wear- 
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It; Tells the Story 


of the many different ways > 
cooking and serving 


Products from the Sea | 


How to rn she be ie 
How to dress or clean the fish, 
How to prepare the fish for cooking, 








and lots of other useful and general information. 





Information contained in this book is worth 
dollars. We offer it to you, however, 


Absolutely Free for the asking. 
SHUTE & MERCHANT, Gloucester, Mass. 
OUR PRODUCTS FROM THE SEA ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 











How to make the different sauces, } 
















N2 one can stop the flight of the minutes of time, 
and no competition can stop the progress of 
the “Minute” food specialties. So simple, so eas- 
ily prepared, they are the delight of every house- 
keeper. No soaking, no waiting, no bother; like the “Minute Man,” 
they are ALWAYS READY. If you have never used them, begin. 
Enough Minute Tapioca for one pint oat for 4c. 
Full package Minute Gelatine, post-paid, 12c. 
Full package Minute Gelatine, flavored, a 10c 
Mention your grocer'’s name and we will send a copy of the — Cook Book. 
If your grocer has the Minute goods, buy of him. 
WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, Dept. F, ORANGE, MASS. 
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New England Cured 


*¢Arlington ’’ Hams are light sugar 
cured by a special process used by us for 
over half a century, and all possible 
care is taken to have the meat of un- 
varying quality. 
and tender, and has a delicate flavor 





> 


No finer hams are cured anywhere 
in the world than those cured in the 
John P. Squire & Co. packing plant 
at Cambridge, Mass., bearing the brand 
name **Arlington.’’ 

About three thousand five hundred 


/| prime Western corn-fed hogs are far superior to that of ordinary ham. 

7 received at our plant daily. Each ani- If you are a believer in “ pure food,” 

V mal is carefully inspected by a U.S. _ insist on having Squire’s Arlington 

LZ Government inspector, and the very Ham. If your dealer does not sell 

a choicest of them all are selected for our it, write us for the name of one in > 
’ **Arlington ’’ products. your vicinity who does. } 
/ \ 
Y JOHN P. SQUIRE & COMPANY X¥ 
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It is deliciously sweet ; 
x) 










When you find 
confectionery that you like, 


Good Candy how are you going to recognize it 
next time? Neceo Sweets 


are like old friends—you know them at once by 
the seal on every box. ‘Try a box of 


lenox Ggeotaies 


one of the 500 different confections bearing the seal of Necco 
Sweets. They will taste so good that you will 
always remember to look for the seal 
wherever and whenever you want the 
best confectionery. Each of the 500 
varieties is the best of its kind. You will 
find them at all places where good 
confectionery is sold. 

NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., 
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SWEETS 
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g Makes the ay an "Eee 
Z A labor-saver — quick and easy shiner— always 

A) ready for use — polishes brightest, without odor, 

Y dust or muss— up to date —it’s a ‘‘sun-shine’’! 

Y MANUFACTURED BY 

y MORSE BROS., Props. of Rising Sun Stove Polish, CANTON, MASS. 
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THIS PICTURE 
SHOWS GENERAL 


IF YOU CANNOT 


GET OUR 
STYLE OF OUR 
SPICE PACKAGES, BRAND, SEND 
US 14 CENTS FOR 
pee A PACKAGE 
AT YOUR 
GROCER’S. POST-PAID. 





Stickney & Poor's 
PURE SPICES. 


Crushing spices in the old-fashioned way breaks down the oil cells and 
causes the natural oils to evaporate rapidly. Such spices are never “full strength,” 
and what little strength they have soon disappears. 

The new “Stickney & Poor” cutting process reduces the spices to 
a very fine powder, but without any crushing. Thus the natural oils are 
retained. This is one reason why “Stickney & Poor's” spices keep their 
strength longer than other kinds—why their flavor is stronger and better. 

STICKNEY & POOR SPICE CO., 183 State St., BOSTON. 


FOUNDED 1815. 


‘TRADE MARK 




















= BAKER: Eternal Vigilance is the Price— 
a> - y HE grocer is a busy man, and has not time to tell 

you what you ought to eat. You must order 
what you want. Makers of compound extracts are 
constantly offering “him inducements to handle their 
goods, claiming they are "just as good" as Baker's 
and the profit larger. Desire for profit is a 
human weakness, and unless you specify 


Baker’s Extracts the busy grocer is liable 


to send you one of the imitations. 


BAKER’S 
EXTRACTS 


Comply with all Food Laws. 


This is a safeguard for both you and 
the dealer. Why sell or use doubtful 
extracts when Baker’s, of undoubted purity, 
cost but a trifle more ? 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 








Be sure 
you get 
this 

Package. 
























RUMFORD 


THE WHOLESOME 
BAKING POWDER 
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